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The Ottumwa Experimental and Demonstration Project 
was initiated to develop more economical and more effective ways for 
delivering comprehensive manpower services to residents of rural 
areas. The Ottumwa Project involved a fundamental restructuring of 
rural employment service operations — development of more effective 
ways of delivering effective services required bringing the service 
delivery system into greater harmony with the demands made by changed 
and changing rural labor market conditions and socioeconomic 
patterns. The 2-year Ottumwa experience yielded some important 
observations, among them: <1) A single administrative unit for the 

entire operational area is essential, (2) A small advertising budget 
is a worthwhile expenditure, and television the best medium, and (3) 
It was more important to have fiscal resources and physical 
facilities to assure maximum utilization of available staff, than to 
have additional staff if there was a choice. CCD) 
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This report on a special manpower project was prepared under 
contract with the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, under the Authority of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Organizations undertaking such projects under the Government 
sponsorship are encouraged to express their own judgment freely . 
Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this document do not 
necessarily represent the oxficial opinion or policy of the Department 
of Labor. 
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The extensive publicity and attention given our troubled urban 
centers have, for the most part, overshadowed the equally serious 
social, economic, and manpower problems of rural America. This 
has been unfoi — hunate since the problems of rural and urban areas 
are not mutually exclusive, but have a cause and effect relation- 
ship. The problems of rural America have contributed largely to 
the present di lemma of our cities. 

The Ottumwa E&D Project is representative of the growing aware- 
ness of this situation. The project was an attempt to find more 
effective ways of bringing limited resources to bear on manpower 
problems in a rural area. I commend the Iowa Employment Security 
Commission for conducting its project in a working situation rather 
than an ivory tower, and for making the many painful decisions in 
realigning lines of authority and communication. 

The best recommendation for any experimental project is how the 
results are utilized/ The Ottumwa experiment speaks eloquently 
for itself — the Iowa Employment Security Commission has retained 
'-.-i •/ •• the area' concept organization in Ottumwf and Is making plans to 

■ ■' ' ,/v reorgani ze the entire e- "* "V- service i •» « OV.<- 3ri- it, i.e Ottumwa 

model. / I encourage every person in policy-making positions it? 
the employment security system to give this report his caretu I 
/ ' . I consideration. ' \ ' _• . 
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FORWORD 

by Arnie Solem 

The Ottumwa Experimental and Demonstration Project was designed 
several years ago to find solutions to several serious problems facing those 
who provide manpower services to people in small towns and rural areas. 
There was the overall problem of providing a full range of services at a 
reasonable cost. Another set of problems has grown out of the technological 
revolution in agriculture. While large scale operations benefited those able 
to enlarge their farms, those with small acreages were often driven to 
supplementing their farm income by commuting 50 miles or more to work. 
The competitive drive for efficiency permitted few communities to enjoy 
adequate health facilities, schooling, libraries or the means of acquiring 
a skill. Many rural people were ill- equipped to get ahead in the growing 
cities. Some of them became the rural poor and some added to the fast 
growing ranks of slum dwellers and people on welfare. 

Although major programs such as the soil bank gave fanners more time 
to adjust to technological change, this benefited mainly the owners of land as 
distinct from employees or renters. Rural youth who had educational oppor- 
tunities were generally able to make a good adjustment. Young men without 
a skill, however, found fewer and fewer opportunities in the cities. Our 
studies revealed that many were afraid to go unprepared into urban centers 
and with good reason. Little attention was paid by successive adminis- 
trations to the problems <~ r rural .. J tli - be j 'ie problems of urban 

w. > Tun the massive migration of rural people to the cities led to riots 
and soaring welfare costs,, a whole battery of new, and generally excellent 
programs, was developed to help the now urbau poor make some kind of ad- 
justment. . - " ' ' . : -'(i 

There; wasirec that the source ol. m&ny problems of the urban 

poor were generated in the rural areas, but litfcie was done to apply remedies . 
at that point. The rural poor were scattered, unorganised and without 
leadership while dramatic and militant demands for remedial measures 
came from the urban areas. It was argued, >, float it would he too ex- 
pensive to carry on the kinds of manpower pspcsgr am s in rural areas that 
were being developed in the cities . Technkqae^s, such as> personal out- 
reach, did not fit rural settings in the same vrsy.as they did urban areas. 




Although the growing manpower legislation had many good provisions 
in terms of content, it was difficult to administer. The new focus on making 
the disadvantaged employable required a wide range of services such as 
training under the Manpower Development and Training Act, recruiting and 
screening Job Corps candidates and finding jobs for graduates, operating 
Youth Opportunity Centers, and similar new activities. 

Most of our 1200 local employment offices are small town arid rural 
area offices vfiere the work loads do not lend themselves to specialization. 
It is wasteful of scarce telents to have a high grade counselor work only a 
few hours a week at his profession. Nevertheless, specialized services, 
such as counseling, are needed. The remainder of his working time might 
have to be in routine activities. Salaries for counselors in most States were 
also comparatively low. It was difficult to recruit and train people who could 
span a wide range of program areas such as were generate ' new legis- 

lation. 

To sum it up, the numerous small offices scattered throughout the 
country were severely handicapped in providing the many new and specialized 
services needed to prepare the disadvantaged for better employment. Com- 
munity services in the way of health, basic education and the like were 
frequently not available in the areas served by small offices. . Organizations 
such as those concerned with welfare, vocational education and other com* 
muiiity agencies were usually located in the larger towns. Any attempt to 
■, consolidate offices and to eliminate those that served too small an area met 
a.nd still meets fierce resistance in these days of declining small towns. 
Appeals are made to the State and Federal political: structure, which makes 
- the closing of-offices impractical.;, . _ Y - 




It was in the midst of this situation that the Ottumwa Project was con- 
ceived. Might it not be possible, for example, through the use of modem 
methods of communication to inform the rural poor who were scattered 
throughout the rural areas of the opportunities for skill training and jobs? 
The new job markets or "functional economic areas", stretching 50 miles 
or more from a "central city" had now become a practical operating area. 
The automobile made it possible for people to commute 50 miles or more 
to work, to shop or for recreational purposes. Why could they not commute 
equally far for manpower services? Services could be extended in an organ- 
ized way to those unable to do so. In most instances a fairly large central 
city was located within this large labor market area, which could be the hub 
of a new method of providing a wide range of manpower services at a reason- 
able cost. It was not necessary to close small offices. By establishing an 
area office and converting the small outlying offices to "satellite offices of 
the larger centers, the staff of the whole area could be deployed without 
antago nizing the people concerned about losing their employment office. 



Simple as it might seem to test out answers to these problems, there 
were many serious barriers that the personnel of the Iowa Employment 
Security Commission had to overcome. Not only were State salaries low 
but tenure was very limited. Specialized staff, such as the labor economist, 
the communications research man and the counselors, were difficult to re- 
cruit. 



1 It is a real tribute to the Project staff that the Ottumwa Project became 
such an outstanding success . Personnel in charge of the administrative 
office of the employment sendee in Des Moines, such as Jerome Corbett and 
Ken tfeys, . provided excellent ^Ldader ship. William Hocd> who was in charge 
of both the area office and a mobility project, contributed many of the good 
features that came out of this experimental Project. 

Evaluations based on the cost per individual served and the quality 
of service leads us to .conclude that the major objective was met in full 
measure- -that methods were developed for providing quality manpower, 
services to people in small towns and rural areas at a reasonable cost; 
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CHAPTER! 

THE OTTUMWA PROJECT — AN OVERVIEW 



The Project 



The Ottumwa Experimental and Demonstration Project was initiated to 
develop more economical and more effective ways for delivering compre- 
hensive manpower services to residents of rural areas. The Ottumwa 
Project involved a 

operations- ~d bf m nr p effective wavs of deliver iner effective ser- 






y ices r equir e d bringing the f ;serv ic e delivery i system into gr e ate r harrrio ny 
with the d em and s made by change d and chane-ine- rural r labor market c ondi - 



tions and socioeconomic patterns. The Ottumwa Project, which was funded 
under Title I of the amended Manpower Development and Training Act of. 
1963, was 

The 
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The Rural Environment 



That rural America, as much as the more urban areas, has felt the 
impact of technological change and is experiencing the consequent social 
and economic dislocation is widely recognized. Everyone knows advanced 
agricultural technology has sharply reduced the need for farmhands and for 
farmers. Sometimes, though, the degree to which this is happening can be 
astounding. 



For example, an unpublished 1965 Iowa State University study indicates 
a 57 per cent reduction in the number of farms in Southeastern Iowa would 
be necessary if the size of the average farm in that area were to be economi- 
cally competitive today. It is equally well-known that changing technology 
has also affected other rural industries. The closing of the rural mines in 
Appalachia, in central Iowa, in northern Missouri and in the Rocky Mountain 
States is just one example. Both agricultural and nonagricultural industrial 
obsolescence has become a common rural malady. The inevitable conse- 
quence of this industrial obsolescence is pools of unemployed and under- 
employed workers poorly equipped to find work in other industries and in 
other areas . In s hort, many of the employment outlets offered, by ye ster- 
day' s rural economy are disappearing. 






On the other hand, the technological revolution has had its beneficial 
effects in rural America as well. The agricultural technology, which so 
adversely affects demand for farmhands and for farmers, has opened vast 
new opportunities in the agri-business f ield. Advanced technology has also 
brought rural electrification, automobiles and better highways. With these 
have come broadened horizons and increased indwidual mobility for residents 
of rural areas. The result has been.a fundamental change in the rural socio- 
economic environment. Center cities, with a dominance derived from their 
ability to deliver .relatively wide varieties of. goods,, services and employment 
opportunities have emerged.: These center c ities have led to the develop- 
ment of area labor markets which extend miles into the countryside and 
which incorporate and encompass the geographically smaller labor markets 
of former years. Dr. Karl Fox of the Department of Economics a.t Iowa 
State University has studied this changed socioeconomic environment and has 
identified and documented the emergence of what he calls "RUral Functional 
Economic Areas" . According to Dr . Fax, these Functional Economic Areas 
~ x -r v i « a > i ini i rh ^vhihi t- i-We liasic cha^actsnstic s 
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are relatively large multi-county units which exhibit the basic characteristics 
of an organized economic layout. \ 
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The emergence of the Functional Economic Area has received more than 
academic recognition. For example, in Iowa voluntary multi-county eco- 
nomic development programs, initiated and widely participated in by the 
private sector of the economy, have developed. TENCO, as the first, is 
probably the most famous of Iowa's multi-county economic development 
programs. However, a total of eight such multi-county organizations now 
are functioning in the State. Recognition of the reality of the Functional 
Economic Area has progressed to the point where Iowa's former Governor 
approved a proposal which will divide the State into 16 such areas for all 
state governmental functions. Similar proposals have been made in Pennysl- 
vania and Nebraska as well as in a number of other states. 



Area Organization 

The Ottumwa Project was undertaken to develop ways of strengthening 
the ability of the Employment Service to function effectively in this changed 
rural socioeconomic environment. In the Ottumwa Project, four previously 
independent a nd relatively small rural Employment Service offices, located 
within a single, 12-county Functional Economic Area, were merged into a 
i single operational unit. T ll v?: AV? & - f “ U ! 



An area manager was appointed -and, although managers remained in 

the satellite local offices because theoproject was of limited duration, re- 
sponsibility for all Employment Service activities in the area were central- 
ized in the area office; The individual administrative areas of the respective 
satellite offices were abolished except for reporting purposes and the area 
" >_ ■i:'** : 1 i vPA'i; A 4 a nf i nfprfl crpn r.v 




four satellite offices and the area office together and to provide for the un- 
restricted communication necessary for efficient operation with dispersed 

operating units, a leased line telephone communication system was intro- 
duced. Leased line communication permitted management and technical 
personnel to operate from any part of the territory equally effectively and 
to always be immediately a.cce ssible to satellite office per sonnel. Before 
the introduction of adequate communication facilities, effective coordination 
of areawide activities had proved almost impossible. 

‘ • 
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Fully developed, project operations featured both the centralization and - 7 

the decentralization of Employment Service activities. Generally speaking, \ 

"extensive services" --services requiring direct contact with large numbers 
of individuals- -were decentralized while "intensive services"--services de- 
livered by technical specialists or having areawide impact- -were centralized. 

As a consequence, responsibility for outreach, intake, local job development, 
placement and employ er relations activities in the counties having regular 
Emplovri' ;etir Service facilities were decentralized and assigned to the satellite 
offices. Satellite office personnel were also responsible for identifying unmet 
manpower needs in their counties anc for communicating this information to 
the area office. 



To furLiier decentralize intake and outlet activities, ounstation centers 
were established in cooperation with county Community Action Agencies and 
’ j other appropriate public organizations in the eight counties v 

li ; lii-i Ac nl orr-roomonf eiiffiVipi 



^Service training was given to cooperating ageiicy persoimel to enable them to 
i perform Employment Service outreach, intake, placement and follow-up'.-'."' 



i;S activ ities . ; Con sequently, though regular Employrr 

served the outstation- centers only one day a week, full-time Employment. /: 
Service manpower services were delivered in these eight counties. The 
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reach, intake, local placement, follow-up and manpower need identification 
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ment of representatives of other manpower-oriented agencies to the centers 
on a regularly scheduled basis and county multi-agency service centers 
evolved as a direct result of Employment Service initiative. 




To provide op t nity for staff specialization and for the development 
of program depth, "intesssrb service" activities were centralized in the area 
office. To facilitate Ibec^liverv of the "intensive services", three oper- 
ational units were formed withz_ the area office. 

The largest gr ou~ ; of " entraSized functions were those concerned with 
employability developments — counseling, selection and referral to training, 
Job Corps recruitment and be service programs for special applicant groups. 
Responsibility for these ac .ircbties was assigned to the Employability Devwi.op 

ment Unit which was coordinated by the chief counselor. 



The interarea job development and placement function, augmented by a 
labor mobility project: and regarded as an intensive job development and 
■1 C placement program, was the prime responsibility of the Area Placement 
■ t Unit which was doordiim area placement specialist. Job develop- 

^ ment and placement services for clients served by the Employability Unit 

: : ; . ' and for tliose applicants die satellite offices and the outstation centers proved 

incapable of placing locaUy were performed by the staff assigned to this Unit 
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: F inally, responsibility for the collection and; dissemination of labor 

market information and. for public relations and public information activities 
; J '^>1' TTnitr nnnrriiriateri hv the. com-.. 










Area Operations 



To facilitate operations and to assist in the coordination of the activities 
of the four operational units, centralize applicant and job order files were 
established, consisting of duplicate cop of all application records and em- 
ployer job orders from both the satellite offices and the outstation centers. 
Besides providing Employability Uni': personnel with the means for identifying 
individuals whose need for intensive services had not been recognized by 
Field Services Unit personnel, the centralized applicant files enabled both 
Employability Unit and Field Services Unit personnel to have immediate, 
simultaneous access to basic applicant information. Problems developing 
in the course of carrying out the individual plans of service for particular 
applicants could be quickly and effectively discussed by telephone without 
the delay of mail transfer of records. 



• - v / ; 



The centralized applicant and job order files were also extensively 
utilized by the Area Placement Unit. Regular interarea placement pro- 
cedures were suspended within the area and, through extensive use of the 
leased line telephone facilities, regular file search, selection and referral 
activities were pur sued on an areawide basis. Regular interarea placement 
procedures were also: suspended between the area office and selected em- 
ployment service offices outside the area. The centralized applicant files 
became the basis for extensive and effective interarea telephone job develop- 
ment activity . The centralized applicant and employer order files provided 
the basis for the direct exchange of j ob opening and available applicant in- 




effort to encourage positive recruitment by employers from outside of the 
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area 



ea. Areawide data by showing the‘ deptfi of area ^manpower ,re sour pe s; 
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proved to t>e very enticing to r eciruitlng- employer s. 7 In addition, 
ized files proved to be a valuable soin:ce of : current, areawide job opportunity, 
employer recruitment and wage rate data for the use of the counselors and 
Community Services Unit per sonnel^ and :of current^ 

availability information for (lie u s e of p lacement and employer relations 
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Finally, the centralized files permitted the introduction of an "indi- 
vidual applicant" approach to measuring services. Briefly stated, the 
methodology used to develop "individual applicant" data was to relate the 
services performed and the results achieved to individual appl icants rather 
than to separate totals of appli cation s, referrals, placements and other 
transactions. Through the use of electronic data processing ecniipment 
and techniques, "individual applicant data provided insight into the quality 
of the service performed rather than simply a running total of the numbers 
and types of transactions completed. For reporting purposes and in the 
interest of measuring the impact of the changed procedure introduced during 
the Project, "transaction data" was also accumulated. 



Not infrequently the difference between "total transactions and the 
actual services provided to individual applicants were nothing less than 
astounding. To illustrate, when pre-project records were translated into 
"individual applicant" data, only 6, 627 individual applicants. accounted for 
the 10, 037 applications active in the four Employment Service offices in the 
area during the year before the Project. 



Introduction of an "individual applicant" approach to data collection had 

•f made two facts abundantly clear, Inthe first place, the Employment Service 
was not actually serving nearly as many area residents as transaction dam. 
made it appear . Secondly, and even more astounding, 3, 400 individuals or 
over 50 per cent of the total applicant clientele served by the four offices 
h ad expressed interest in interarea placement by registering for work in at 
least one other office besides the one closest to their residence. That ,this;^ 

many applicants went to the trouble of. registering in more than one office 

in the area is impres sive evidence the people regarded "the area as a single 
labor market whether the service agency did or not.i Similarly, "individual 
; applicant" data showed the 5, 578 placements properly reported by these four 
offices during the pre-project year actually represented only 2, 655 indi- 
viduals. Here again, traditional transaction measurement was found to be 
grotesquely misleading with a discrepancy of over 30 per cent between what 
had actually happened and what transaction data implied had happened. 







Area Management 

The development of staff and resource de?pth peranitted by area oper- 
ation and encouraged by unit organization mndaavnennaLly changed the type of 
management required in the rural Employment Service . Centralization of 
areawide management responsibility had created a role for full-time manage- 
ment in the rural Employment Service. The part-tim^ management concept 
which had traditionally characterized rural Employme nt Service operations 
was supplanted by a new conception of the roles of firs- and second line rural 
Employment Service management. In the Ottumwa 1'oject, the first line 
management role of the area manager was more creative tha-n administrative . 
The staff and resource depth achieved through area organization permitted 
area responsibility for the day-to-day administration of individual program s 
and activities to be delegated to competent specialists who served as working 
supervisors . As a consequence, the area manager was able to concentrate . 
upon bringing area resources into better focus on tine more <»"- 



man- 
--from the 








Under these circumstances, the role of second line management was 
one of critical importance. As working supervisors, responsible for the 
effectiveness of activities within their units as well as for participation in 
actual performance of these activities, second line management personnel 
were both the means through which management decisions were converted 
into action and, through their active participation in actual production activi- 
ties, management's eyes and ears as well. Competent performance of their 
roles required that second line management personnel remain constantly 
alert to developing problems and continuously search for more effective and 
more efficient ways of utilizing available resources. As a consequence, 
second line personnel became a prime source of innovative ideas which 
contributed to the strengthening and expansion of manpower services during 
the Project. 



The involvement of second line management personnel in the develop 
ment as well as the implementation of programs and policies led to even 
further staff participation in the management function. Unit coordinators, 
unable to develop the technical competence and expertise necessary for 
effective program innovation in each of the areas of specialization within 
their units, delegated responsibility for activities within their area of tech- 
nical competence and commensurate authority to individual program special- 
ists. As a result, the management function pervaded the entire organization 
and a type of participative management evolved. The active participation of 
the entire staff in the management process not only brought their expertise 
and experience to bear on the technical problems associated with expanding 
and strengthening manpower services, it also secured their personal commit- 
ment to the programs and activities they had helped to develop. There is.no 
better incentive to exceptional performance- -m complete realization of po- 
: tential- -than personal commitment '$ ■ 








The Impact of Area Organization on Services 



The innovative procedures permitted and encouraged by area operation 
and unit organization had significant and substantial impact on both the quality 
and the extent of the manpower services delivered in the area by the Employ- 
ment Service. The centralization of intensive service programs and activi- 
ties allowed Field Services Unit personnel to specialize in outreach and in- 
take activities. The out station center program which the staff depth and 
flexibility achieved through area organization substantially strengthened the 
ability of the Employment Service to reach out. to individual applicants in need 
of service. 

During the Project’s second year, the total number of individual appli- 
cants served by the Employment Service was 25 per cent greater than the 



residing in the counties in vhich regular Employment Service facilities were 
located increased by 11 per cent, the number of individuals reached by the 



Employment Service in the eight outlying "forgotten counties 
over 82 per cent- -from 1, 214 before the Project to 2, 212 during 
second year. The ability of the Employment Service to reach out to residents 
of both the outlying counties and the counties in which Employment Service 
facilities, were located had been strengthened substantially and, reaching tlie 
potential clients is the necessary first step in any successful service delivery 







Of equal significance, before the Project only 3.5 per cent of the non- 
agricultural job openings processed by the four Employment Service offices 
were from outside the four counties in which these offices were located. On 
the other hand, information derived from the 1960 Census indicates 46 per 
cent of the area’s nonagricultural employment opportunities lie in these eight 
counties. Decentralization of local placement and local employer relations 
activities through the outstation center program resulted in a 400 per cent 
increase in the number of job openings received from employers in these 
eight outlying counties. The significance of this substantial increase in the 
number of job openings listed with the Employment Service lies in the in- 
creased placement potential. To be effective, a manpower program, whether 
urban or rural, must be able to place its clients in competitive employment. 
Successful exploitation of the placement potential offered by outlying areas 
such as these eight "forgotten” counties is a necessary first step in this 



direction. 

Though the local economy deteriorated steadily during the Pro j ect period 
(Ottumwa itself lost five sizeable industries, one of which had had peak em- 
ployment of over 1, 000) the number of individual applicants permanently 
placed by the Employment Service increased steadily. During the year before 
the Project, a total of 2, 655 applicants or 40 per cent of the total applicant 
traffic served by the four offices were placed in permanent jobs. During the 
first Project year 2, 670 applicants or 43 per cent of the total applicant popu- 
lation were placed in permanent employment. _ 

During the second Project year when the innovative techniques introduced 
during the Project were fully operational, 4, 146 individual applicants were 
permanently placed. In other words, tfie number of applicants placed in 
^permanent jobs by tbe> Employment Service was 56 per cent greater during 
If i-ii _ nr* w»fnrp t-h «=> Pro i e.ct , while the per- 



abjp d i fterraica in activity between the two periods and gives no indication of 
the s ub stantial extension of services the permanent placement of 56 per cent 
more applicants implies. 




Finally, the number of applicants placed in permanent employment 
through job development also increased steadily throughout the Project 
period. Through job development 153 per cent more applicants were placed 
in permanent employment during the second Project year than in the year 
before the Project. 



The centralization of intensive service activities and of the implied 
supportive services permitted by area organization made it possible for 
staff specialization and program depth to develop. The development of staff 
specialization and program depth, in turn, created the means through which 
effective, cooperative interagency relationships at the working level could be 
worked out. To illustrate, development of formal agreements for the cooper- 
ative outstation centers culminated in the evolution of county-level multi- 
agency service centers. Similarly, the practice of holding periodic "staffing 
sessions" with members of the Employability Unit, the Field Services Unit 

and the Area Placement Unit, which were initially begun as a means for 
improving internal communication and for developing service programs 

for particular individuals, eventually evolved into informal interagency 



manpower -oriented agencies became regular . ■: As a result of Employment 
, , ' Service initiative, an informal, multi-agency service center capable of 

HoiToinninrr nnri ramHncr r»nt pmnlovabil itv develoDment Dlans for both.' indi- 



viduals and special applicant groups evolved , .! 

Of equa 1 impor tanc e , c entr a lization. of inten siv e s erv ice ac tivities 
• • _ ' permitted expansion of service without augmentation of staff . Though the 

counseling staff was hot at full complement at any time during the Project* s 
: operafion^ centralization of the service, along whh the resulting staff special- 

ization and cooperative interagency working level relationships, made it 
posSiblLe for cbhiiseliiig sefvice.to be extended to a 50 per cent larger nuixiber 
of individual applicants. Regular counseling service was extended to the 





Operation Mainstream Program operating in the area. Delivery of program 
counse ling service on this scale had never been undertaken in this area be- 
fore and resulted in the direct extension of service to over 50 disadvantaged 
applicants . In addition, centralization of the counseling function permitted 
scheduled service to be extended to the Neighborhood Youth Corps projects 
operating in the area and for supportive Employment Service counseling to 
be provided to M. D.T. A. students at the Area Vocational Technical School. 

Centralization of M. D.T. A. selection and referral activities yield 
substantially increased selection of target group members for M. D.T. A. 
training. Especially significant here was the priority which could be assigned 
to Operation Mainstream, Work Experience and Training Programs and 



counseling service. Competition for available M. D.T. A. training slots was 
fierce. During the second Project year, over 1, 500 area residents were 
identified as being available for and potentially eligible to receive M. D. T . A. 
training. Yet sufficient training slots were available for only one-tenth of 
this number . As a consequence, the ability to assign priority to the training 



selection activities became vitally important. 
The intensive 






intra- 



area job development aiid placement activities in the Area Placement Unit 

resulted in over a 1, 000 per cent increase in the number of individuals placed 
in permanent employment outside their home communities. Of the factors 
contributing to this substantial rise in interarea placement activity, the 
successful effort to promote positive recruitment by. out -of- the -area em- 



. .... ......... •• % , . 

ploy’ers, coupled with imaginative recruitment techniques such as the tele- 
vision "Jobs- A-Go-Go" series, probably , had the greatest impact. Hundreds 





The staff specialization, achieved through area organization made it 
possible for industrial services to be extended to employers in the eight 
outlying and previously unserved counties. Staff specialization also made 
possible the development of a pilot cooperative high school program based 
upon an exhaustive survey of 1967 Iowa high school graduates which re- 
flected the expressed needs of the young people themselves and of school 
administrators and counselors. This Cooperative High School Program, 
developed by the centralized counseling and public information sections 
during the second Project year, subsequently was adopted as the model for 



awareness on 

of an incipient manpower need resulted in the development of two particularly 
effective S umm er Youth Employment Programs. These Slimmer Youth Em- 
ployment Programs again were tailored to the needs of the young people and 
to the resources of the communities in which they were undertaken. Inci- 
dentally, the success of these two programs had led to community interest 
in startirig=similar programs in the future, using local financial resources . 






unemployment bench 

i in the area as well as the development of 

more accurate and. more realistic labor supply and demand information for 
the use of industrial development groups. Finally, an Area Job Opportunity 
' ” lletin was developed to nieet the need of sUch public agencies as the, public. 







Centralization of public information activities enabled the Employment 
Service to make optimal use of available mass communication media. The 
development of the potential offered by radio and television was particularly 
significant. Utilization of radio and television for client recruitment, job 
recruitment and for communicating manpower problems and needs to the 

community was pursued extensively and effectively. 

As an illustration, the four "Jobs- A-Go-Go” television job recruitment 
programs resulted in the placement of nearly 400 individuals, or about 100 
workers a program, in out -of- the -area employment. The significance of 
this performance becomes even more vast when it is realized that nearly 50 
per cent of these individuals had had no recent contact with the Employment 
Service, nearly 60 per cent were from the rural, outlying counties and almost 

35 per cent could be classified as disadvantaged. 



: :^Vjf Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the effectiveness of area organi- 
T zation and of the innovative techniques and procedures area organization en- vry;: ;• 

W • . couraged is the adoption of the concept- by. the Iowa Agency. The 1969 Iowa 
_ ' _ „ . . . . A,. J L- in httitinwa in the DOSt-Droiect 
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CHAPTER 2 
BEFORE THE PROJECT 



The Ottumwa Project Area 

The Ottumwa Project area, consisting of 12 adjacent counties in South- 
east Iowa, is a "functional economic area" (FEA), as defined by Doctor Karl 
Fox, Department of Economics, Iowa State University . According to Dr. Fox 
in Change and Co mmunity Adjustment ; Metamorphosis in Rural America, 
Ames, 1967, a functional economic area is a multi-county economic unit 



(1) The residents have a feeling of personal identification with a 

larger community. 

(2) Commuting patterns tend to follow the functional area. 

(3) Traffic patterns show an increasingly heavier flow as one 
I.'..* w;". moves toward the center city of the functional area. 

(4) A common communication pattern usually exists . 
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IOWA’S FUNCTIONAL ECONOMIC AREAS, TENCO, 
and the OTTUMWA PROJECT AREA 







In fact the Ottumwa area can be said to be the first identified functional 
economic area. A 1958 study, conducted by the Iowa State University Ex- 
tension Service in cooperation with the University's Department of Eco- 
nomics, not only contributed to the original formulation of the functional 
economic area concept- but also resulted in a 10 -county economic develop- 
ment program, commonly known as TENCO. Although the original TENCO 
study included Washington and Jefferson Counties, these counties refused to 
participate in the TENCO Economic Development Program. 

As the TENCO experience illustrates, the functional economic area con- 
cept is more than an academic theory. Related governmental agencies are 
already restructuring to conform to this new rural economic anc societal 
pattern. In Iowa this trend has progressed to the point where Iowa’ s former 
Governor Harold Hughes approved a proposal which would divide the state 
into 16 such areas for all state governmental activities. 



Characteristics of the Area 

The Ottumwa functional area has been characterized by outmigration 

and a steady population loss for the past 20 years. Part of this trend is 

attributed to the reduced employment opportunities in agriculture resulting 
from advanced technology and the consolidation of farms. Part of this trend, 
however, is also attributed to continued industrial attrition. As an illustra- 
tion, the city of Ottumwa itself has lost five sizeable industries in the last 
three years. One of these factories had had peak employment of over 1, 000. 

■ ' Diminishing agricultural employment opportunities coupled with con- 
tinued industrial attrition has resulted in relatively high unemployment and 
ina great deal of under employment and substandard employment in the area. 
Wapello County had an unemployment rate of 5. 6 per cent compared to 2.3. 

;• per cent for the state, during 1967; Predictably, the most mobile and best 

qualified portion of the population has already left. Those who remain tend 

to be either older or younger, less skilled and less well-educated than the 

•. | i majority of: Iowans^EV^;^^ : ’ v \. 
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EMPLOYMENT, AGE AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 




Organization 

In the pre-Project period, foirr independent local Employment Service 
offices were responsible for delivering service in the 12-county area. Nine- 
teen professional positions were distributed among the se four offices, each 
of which was considered a "full -service” office. T throughout Iowa, the Un- 
employment Insurance function was separated admin; stratively from the Em- 
ployment Service function and organized on an area oasis before the Project. 
While the number of professional, staff members the individual offices 
ranged from two in Fairfield to r me in Ottumwa, uJIL of the offices except 
Ottumwa were responsible fox m ilti- county adm in .t-.-r at iv e areas. 




0 City with E.S. Office 1 
[ J Centerville Administrative Area. 



I Fairfield Administrative Area 
. Oskaloosa Administrative Area 
| Ottumwa Administrative Area 

*Job Corps Representative assigned on an area basis. 
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Staff Resources 

A tabular presentation of professional staff first line duty assignments * | 

in relation to identifiable Employment Service programs and functional . j 

activity areas reveals substantial resource gaps. 

’ ' i 
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I 
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Service Problems in the Four Counties Where Offices Were Located 

Without taking into consideration the geographic areas over which these 
resources would be spread or the numbers of people these resources would 
be expected to serve if service were to be delivered throughout the respective 
administrative areas, the delivery of full-service even in the cities where 
office facilities were located was frequently impeded by limited staff re- 
sources. 

In some cases, these limitations extended to basic services. In a rural, 
heavily agricultural area, only one office put of four had a farm labor repre- 
sentative. Two offices were virtually without effective counseling service. 
Oskaloosa had none at all while Fairfield received intermittent itinerant 
service out of Ottumwa. In other cases, while these staff limitations did 
not entirely prevent activity from occurring in the various program and 
functional activity areas, pursuit of these activities was difficult. Manage- 
ment and staff alike were repeatedly and continually bedeviled by the neces- 
sity of choosing which program to push at. any particular time since activity 
■: j , in those program areas not in the staffing pattern could only be pursued at 
.-I-:- . n the expense of regular, day-to-day operational activities. Under these cir- 
cumstahces,. program depth, coherence and consistency of effort were diffi- 
> cult to achieve and program performance was erratic. Consequently, the 
quality of. applicant and employer services--as well as the number of appli- 
//.. ' cant and employer services available for delivery- -varied widely even in the 

'-'y cities in which office 'facilities wereUqcated. ' ■' 







Service Areawide 



When the respective administrative areas of the four local offices are 
taken into account, the variations in the ability of the Employment Service 
to deliver applicant and employer services become even more pronounced. 
As the data presented graphically indicates, although more than 52 per cent 
of the 12-county labor force (40, 900 out of a total labor force of 78, 900) 
lived in the eight counties not having Employment Service offices, fewer 
than 16 per cent or 1, 214 applicants out of a total of 6, 627 served by the four 
local offices during the year before the Project were residents of those eight 
counties. 






• City with E. S. Office' ' . ’• - . ‘ % '■ 

Gray : Figure County ‘'Lsibor -Force .. : 

•Black' Figufe - Number of Applicants residing ;in that county, as tabulated by 
Electronic Data Processing.^; • At ^ • :• '^^Vvv.v: 



Total Applicants Served - .6, 6 72 
Period; 10-1-65 through 9-30-66 / 
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Except as otherwise noted, data is presented throughout this report in 
terms of individual applicants rather than in terms of applications or other 
forms and records. Translation of "transaction” data- -data in terms of 
forms and records— into individual applicant data was accomplished by using 
electronic data processing equipment to collate the activities and services 
performed on the basis of the social security number of the individual re- 
cipient of the activity or service. Needless to say, the picture emerging 
from this "individual applicant" approach differs substantially from the im- 
pressions gained through the traditional "transaction" approach. Even if the 
lowest applicant to labor force ratio of the four counties having an Employ- 
ment Service office (. 08 out of 10 in Mahaska County) was to be used as an 
acceptable measure of effective applicant service, it is clear the delivery of 
meaningful applicant services was not being approached in most of the eight 
outlying counties and a substantial portion of the labor force of the 12-county 
area was not even being reached. Services of whatever quality and number 
cannot be delivered unless contact with the applicant is established. 

The Employer Services performance outside of the counties in which 

local offices were located suffered from similar difficulties. During the 
year before the Project, only 3. 5 per cent of the nonagricultural job orders 
handled by the four local offices were from employers in the eight counties 
without Emoloyment Service facilities. Yet, according to information from 
the 1960 Census, nearly 50 per cent of 12-county area nonagricultural em- 
ployment is found in these eight counties. / More sophisticated employer 
se^ic6s> such as personal pr omotio^l c onta c t s to say iio^irig of highly 
technical industrial service activities, simply could not be attempted. For 
all practical purposes employer services, even more than applicant ser- 
vice s, were restricted to the four; counties in which Employment: Service 
office s were located. 
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Four Offiies and One Functional Economic Area 

The application of the Functional Economic Area Concept to the Ottumwa 
area suggests the area is a single labor market encompassing the entire adr 
ministrative areas of all four offices, rather than four small, independent 
labor markets bounded by county lines. Data accumulated on Employment 
Service activities during the year before the Project indicates the labor force 
was ahead of the servicing agency in recognizing the development of a single 
labor market. Out of 10,037 applications active in the four local offices 
during the year before the Project, just over 3, 400 were found to be dupli- 
cated. In other words, over 50 per cent of the applicant clientele had ex- 
pressed their Interest in what would be referred to as interarea placement by 
registering for work in at least one other office besides the one closest to 
their residence . That this many applicants went to the trouble of registering 

in more than one office in the area is impressive evidence the people re- 
garded the area as a single labor market whether the service agencies did 
-or did npt;>:> 

This evidence, especially when taken into account with the area’s history 
of outmigration, suggests the need for a strong interarea and intra-area job 
development^ placement and labor market information program. However, 

: IS data pertaining to the year before the Project shows otily. 114 individuals or 
only about 5 per cent of the number of applicants who conducted an interarea 
s earch for work on their own as shown by the within- the - area duplicate appli- 
cation records, were referred to jobs outside of their home areas. Fewer 
-Vy: than half of these applicants were placed, according to data based on ES 568 

and ES 209 records. Regardless of how much of this interarea placement 
V •• activity was between the offices located in the 12-county area and how much 

of^Cwas with offices outside the area,; ^ there as clear evidence that less than 
adequate interarea placement and job development service was being de- 
: '>7 livered both within the functional economic area and to the majority of those 
applicants interested in leaving the area. The ability to deliver effective 
service had not kept pace with the fundamental change in the geogr aphical 
size of the labor market, •’ - . 7 ' 




CHAPTER 3 
AREA ORGANIZATION 



The Area Concept 

As a theory, the area concept- -the idea of organizing rural service de- 
livery systems on area bases — is extremely appealing. As a cheory, area 
organization promises to overcome the fragmentation of the rural labor 
market which seems to be an inherent shortcoming of traditional Employ- 
ment Service rural-organization. As a theory, area organization promises 
to permit rural resources to be pooled sufficiently to create the resource 
depth and flexibility needed for the development of staff specialization and 
program depth- -and required for the extension of quality service evenly 
throughout rural areas. As a theory, area organization is buttressed by 
recent socioeconomic studies which document the emergence of rural, multi- 

county areas which function as sixigle economic linits. 

Vi In short, as a theory, area organization has great promise. The 
Ottumwa Project, an experiment in area organization, was undertaken to 
determine whether or not. the promise in the theory could be realized in its 
i practice. , ’ . ... 




Organizing for Area Operation 

To give substance to the concept of area organization, an area manager 
was appointed and placed in charge of all Employment Service activities in 
the Project area. Due to the inadequacy of existing facilities, a physically 
separate area office was established. The area office, along with the four 
previously independent local offices, became a single administrative unit 
functioning under the direction of the area manager. 

Creation of an area operation also involved fundamental restructuring 
of the service delivery system. The attempt to maintain each office in the 
area as a "full service” office was abandoned. Instead, the areawide ad- 
ministrative unit- -the area office and the four satellite offices together-^ 
became the full service office. The five individual units within the area - 
wide organization specialized in differing, but complementary, activities 
and functions. Those activities and functions for which the area office bore 
prime responsibility were referred to as "centralized” services. Functions 
and activities which were the prime responsibility of the satellite offices 
were referred to as "decentralized" services. The distinction between 
"centralized" and "decentralized" services was as much administrative as 
geographical, i Centralized services were often delivered in die field while 
decentralized services were sometimes performed in the area office. 



The criteria for determining' which functions were to be centralized and 
which were to be decentralized were thoroughly pragmatic. Those activities 
involving both direct public contact and limited geographical areas were de- 
centralized. In practice this meant the most of the traditional, local labor 
exchange activities of the Employment Service- - local intake, local Employer 
Relations and placement and local Job Development activities- -became the 
prime responsibility of the satellite offices and outstation centers. To these 
was added responsibility for local outreach, for identifying unmet manpower 
needs of both individuals and communities and for communicating these needs 
to area office personnel. 

On the other hand, activities having impact on the area as a whole and 
: : JS .. tho se requir ing a high degree of technical competence and spec ialization 
-Were centralized in the area office. Ihjjyactice this resulted in the central- 
■r « isation of the counseling service, of MDTA selection and referral activities, 

of intra-area and interarea job development and placement, of the labor 
market information function and of community relations activities, ^ ^Central- 
ized activities and services were regarded as program areas and were placed 
under the direction of technically competent program specialists. De- 
centralized activities were placed under the direction of satellite office 
managers and outstation center personnel. 




"Unit" Organization 



To facilitate internal communication and to reduce the area manager's 
span of control to reasonable proportions,, four operational units were set 
up within the area. The Employability Development Unit coordinated by the 
chief counselor, the Area Employer Service Unit or Intensive Job Develop- 
ment and Placement Unit coordinated by the area placement director and the 
Community Support Unit coordinated by the community coordinator were 
headquartered in the area office. The four satellite offices, along with 
per sonnel assigned to the outstation centers, constituted the fourth oper- 
T ational unit, the Field Services Unit. 

Except in the case of the Field Services Unit, the operational units were 
bound together more by common purpose than by for ml organization. Indi- 
vidual program specialists' bore areawide responsibility for activities in their > 
spheres of specialization. Besides, their program responsibilities, unit co- 
ordinators were also responsible for devising, developing and implementing 
program and activity linkages within their units and for identifying areas 
where further or more effective linkages needed to be developed with the 
activities of other units or of other agencies. 
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AREA MANAGER 
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This emphasis upon the development of program and activity linkages, 
coupled with the grouping of programs and activities with similar objectives 
into functional units, proved to have two distinct advantages. It served as 
a constant reminder that individual programs or activities were services 
contributing to the attainment of objectives held in common with other ac- 
tivities and programs and not ends in themselves. The tendency toward 
fragmentation of service which so often comes with specialization was dis- 
pelled. Responsibility for developing program and activity linkage s was also 
placed upon operating personnel- -upon the individuals Actually performing 
the services. 

The advantage here was twofold. Operating personnel were in the best 
position: to see what needed to be done. More importantly, delegation of the 
responsibility not only for getting it done, but also for deciding how it was 
to be done, involv ed operating personnel directly, and intimately in program 
and policy development. The motivational impact was substantial, . 



The Field Services Unit was more formally structured. Though satellite 
office administrative areas had been abolished for all but reporting purposes, 
satellite office managers were delegated responsibility for line supervision 
of activities in the outstation centers closest to their offices. Practical 
operating considerations, more than the need for immediate supervision, 
dictated this assignment. Delivery of effective service through the outstation 
centers required these centers to be tied as closely as possible to regular 
Employment Service facilities. The geographic proximity of the satellite 
offices, by shortening the lines of communication, made this assignment of 
responsibility desirable. 

In one fundamental respect, the structure of the Field Services Unit 
was less than ideal. Since the Project was of limited duration, local office 
managers remained in the satellite offices. This was a waste of talent and 
resources. Satellite office operations could better have been directed by a 
single manager which would have freed tjrcee positions for more productive 
assignments. Beyond this, the continued presence of full-fledged managers 
in the satellite offices prevented the Field Services Unit from attaining the 
unity of purpose and the uniformity of service achieved by the other units. 
The cqnclpt of working together to achieve a common objective developed 
more slowly and less completely . Finally, as ynified direction to field oper- 
ations could be provided only by the area manager, greater than desirable 
involvement of the area xnanager in the operation of the Field Services Unit 

resulted. In effect, the area manager had to perform a function which could 
more ecdhdmically have been performed by any of the four satellite office 
managers had the other three been reassigned to direct management of field 
operations. 



FIELD SERVICES UNIT 
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Despite the structural shortcomings, unit organization of field oper- 
ations proved advantageous. The mechanics for the delivery of more ef- 
fective outreach, intake and job placement services in the outlying areas 
were perfected and implemented and the quality and quantity of services 
delivered within the home territories of the satellite offices were also im- 
proved. These fundamental changes in the ability of the Employment Ser- 
vice to deliver effective service grew in part from, the specialization unit 
organization, allowed. Reduction of the number of activities satellite offices 
were responsible for permitted greater effort to be focused upon the areas 
of responsibility that remained. Of equal importance was the motivational 
impact derived from an areawide perspective and the slowly realized concept 
of unity of purpose. Successful experience in one satellite office reinforced 
related efforts in the others. 



Research Aspect 

An additional aspect of the Ottumwa Project’s mission was the attempt 
to measure the adequacy of the applicant and employer services delivered 
both before and during the Project. Development of the data required to do 
this tended to complicate Project structure. A data gathering staff had to 
be introduced and accommodation had to be made for their activities at every 
operating level. Responsibility for developing the research aspect of project 
activity and for coordinating research procedures with operations rested with 
the project director. Ultimately, though the project director as coordinator 
of research and operational activities was formally in charge of the entire 
operation, responsibility in fact became divided. Operational responsibility 
gravitated to the area manager while responsibility for research activities 
remained with the project director. 



project director 





Innovative Techniques and Procedures 

Conversion of this newly constructed area organization into a fully oper- 
ational, productive service delivery system required considerable renovation 
of Employment Service techniques and procedures. Three types of inno- 
vation were introduced. Some innovations were basically mechanical such 
as records and hardware which were introduced as additional tools to be 
used in the delivery of more effective service . Some innovations were ad- 
ministrative and were essentially in the management area. The bulk of the 
innovations, however, were operational and had to do with the day-to-day 
techniques and procedures used in the actual delivery of service. The oper- 
ational innovations were basic while the mechanical and administrative inno- 
vations were introduced only to make the operational innovations possible. 

Two equally important mechanical innovations were introduced. First, 
centralized applicant and employer order files, consisting of duplicate carbon 
copies of all applications and employer job orders taken in the satellite 
offices and outstation centers were set up in the area office. The centralized 
files served both operational and administrative purposes. Operationally, 
the centralized employer order file was of enormous value to the Area Place- 
and Job Development Unit since it provided immediate access to all of 
the area job openings listed with the Employment Service and made immedi- 
ate referral service possible for those applicants referred by the satellite 
offices, the outstation centers and the Employability Development Unit for 
whom suitable openings were listed. On the other hand, if suitable openings 
did not exist this could be learned readily and appropriate job development 
activity could 1 - started immediately. Likewise, the centralized employer 
order file was an invaluable source of current, areawide job opportunity, 
employer requirement and wage rate data for the counselors and for Com- 
munity Services Unit personnel. 
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The centralized applicant file was of equal value operationally. In the 
Area Placement Unit, trie centralized applicant file together with the central- 
ized employer order file permitted regular file search, selection, and re- 
ferral activities to be pursued on an areawide basis. In addition, whether 
or not suitable personnel were available within the area could be ascertained 
immediately when an employer order was received. If suitable applicants 
were not available, appropriate recruitment efforts could be launched at 
once. In either case, substantially faster interarea service was provided 
to both employers and applicants. 

The centralized applicant file also contributed to the Area Placement 
Unit’s effort to encourage positive recruitment by employers from outside 
the area. Areawide data, by showing the depth of the area’s manpower re- 
serves, proved to be very enticing. Finally, the centralized applicant file 
contributed to the effective. operation of the Employability Unit by giving area 
office and field personnel simultaneous, immediate access to basic appli- 
cant. data. Applicant service problems could be discussed by telephone and 
without the delayj.of the mail transfer of records . Likewise, applicants 
apparently needing intensive service, but whose need had not been recog- 
nized by field personnel, could be identified by Employability Unit specialists 
through review of the centralized file, y 




Administratively the centralized files simplified the collection of data 
concer ning labor market imbalances within the area. Shortage and surplus 
occupations within the area as a whole or in the various parts of the area 
could be readily identified. Mere importantly, however, the centralized 
files offered insight into unmet area manpower needs. As an illustration, 
data derived from the centralized applicant files, but developed too late in 
the Project for positive action to be taken, showed that nearly 1, 500 indi- 
viduals in the active files had been unable to find suitable employment due 
to the lack of adequate vocational skills. This is impressive evidence that, 
despite maximum utilization of current programs, substantial unmet need 
for vocational training still existed in the area. 

Finally, the centralized files provided a means for evaluating the quality 
of employer and applicant services through the area office and the satellite 
offices alike. Monitoring of operations throughout the area could be con- 
ducted from within the area office and supervisory travel to satellite offices 
and outstation centers could be limited to occasions where the need had been 
identified . 

The second mechanical innovation introduced was a Leased Telephone 
Line System linking the area office and the four satellite offices. The leased 
line, like the centralized files, met both operational and administrative 
needs. Administratively, the leased line facility tied the geographically 
dispersed satellite offices and the area office together. It also provided the 
communications link required if the four operational units were to function 
together effectively, as components of a single service delivery system . By 
enabling the area manager to. maintain contact with all operating personnel 
regardless of physical location and to operate equally effectively from any 
part of the territory, the leased line also made a contribution as a manage- 
ment tool. 



The operational influence of the leased line was equally profound. In 
conjunction with the centralized files, the leased line made telephone job 
development and referral service possible areawide. Satellite office inter- 
viewers, while talking with an applicant for whom no suitable jobs existed 
locally, could use the leased line system to call the Area Placement Unit to 
determine whether or not suitable openings were available elsewhere in the 
area or even in other areas , If suitable openings were available in another 
part of the area, then the Area Placement Unit used the leased line facilities 
to arrange an employer interview on the spot. Before the applicant left the 
interviewer's desk, referral to a ;ob opening in another part of the area 
frequently had been arranged. Delivery of areawide job development and 
placement service on the direct, immediate basis normally possible only 
within the city served by a single local office had become a reality. The 
leased line telephone system also made regular consultation between field 
personnel and Employability Development Unit personnel feasible. This 
direct, consultative contact was especially important when service was 
being provided to couriselees since counselors needed to be informed when 
problems in the counseling plan developed. Likewise, through discussion 
of individual cases, counselors frequently contributed to the effectiveness 
of the service provided to counselees by field personnel. 



Administrative innovation 

Three basic administrative innovations were introduced. In the first 
place, authority and responsibility for the development and execution of 
programs and activities were delegated to operating personnel as a matter 
of policy. The purpose was to involve professional personnel in policy- 
making as well as policy xecution on the theory that the motivational im- 
pact would be substantial.'] ‘ . 

Complementing this delegation of authority and responsibility to oper- 
ating personnel was a policy of placing program technicians in charge of 
specialized activities. Line responsibility was delegated to program special- 
ists to bring their technical expertise directly to bear on problem areas. 
The result was the development of original, imaginative programs and 
approaches having considerable impact on pjLc&lem areas. 




The third administrative innovation introduced was the concept of 
management as a creative problem- solving function. Delegation of activity 
responsibility to operating pex'sonnel re * T management of the need to 
provide day-to-day direction to operations . At die same time, incorpo- 
ration of program technicians into the management function introduced their 
expertise and competence into the program and policy development phase 
of management activities,; Management, as a consequence, was free to 
concentrate upon identifying unmet manpower needs, deciding upon pri- 
orities among unmet needs and working with operating personnel and with 
other agencies in the development of programs to meet these needs. In 
short, managerheiit became a creative, rather than a simply administrative, 
function. 

The most notable innovations, however, were operational. New tech- 
r iques Tor reaching out to applicants and employer o, for contributing To the 
employability development of individual. applicants, for developing suitable 
job openings for placement-ready individuals, for providing recruitment and 
other industrial services assistance to employers and for assisting com- 
munity efforts to resolve community problems were developed and imple- 
mented . In fact, virtual^ Service activity and program 

felt the impact of changed techniques and procedures. 



Reaching Out 

To strengthen the ability of the rural Employment Service to reach out 
to and attract applicants and employers in need of service, two courses of 
action were pursued. To begin with, outstation centers sponsored in co- 
operation with other manpower -oriented agencies and organizations were 
established in the eight counties lacking regular Employment Service facili- 
ties. 



Cooperative sponsorship of the outstation centers offered distinct 
advantages. In return for Employment Service cooperation and expert 
assistance, cooperating agencies were willing to furnish office and com- 
munication facilities. In six of the eight counties, the cooperating agencies 
also made one or more staff members available to perform Employment Ser- 
vice functions during the absence of regular Employment Service personnel, 
la these six counties, their personnel were trained in Employment Service 
procedures and techniques and placed under the functional supervision of 
regular Employment Service staff through formal agreements with the co- 
operating 1 agencies. As a consequence. Employment Service staff resources 
in the area were augmented by eight positions and full-time service was ex- 
tended to six additional counties through the cooperative outstation program . 

A substantial increase took place in the number of personnel available 
for intake laid outlet activities achieved through relieving; satellite office 
personnel of employability development activity responsibilities and through 
the "multiplier ' 1 effect of other agency personnel. •> 
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While the outstation centers wer^ an extension of the Field Service Unit 
and were responsible for performing the same activities and pursuing the 
same programs as the satellite offices, the development and implementation 
of the outstation center concept is an excellent illustra.tion of the creative 
Potential of area organization and unit specialization. The need to strengthen 
the Employment Service’s outreach capacity was apparent. The idea for this 
particular type of an approach evolved during discussions participated in by 
satellite office managers, the community coordinator and the area manager. 
The guidelines to be employed in setting tip the outstation centers were de- 
veloped by the area manager while the community contact work and the 
negotiation of the formal agreements necessary for establishing the out- 
station centers were conducted by the community coordinator through the 
Community Services Unit. Once the centers were established, line super- 
visory responsibility reverted to the satellite office managers. 

As this case so aptly illustrates, coordinated use was effectively made 
of three different, types of expertise- -the Field Services Unit identified the 
problem, the area manager arrived at a solution to the problem and delegated 
responsibility for implementing the solution to the Community Services Unit 
and to the community coordinator and the Field Services Unit assumed re- 
sponsibility for supervision of the implemented program. Involvement of 
the Community Services Unit in the implementation of the Gustation concept 
eventually led to a substantial enlargement of the role of the outstation 
centers in the individual counties in which they were located. Successful 
Employment Service experience led other manpower-oriented agencies to 
assign personnel to the centers on a regular scheduled basis. As a conse- 
quence* multi-agency comprehensive manpower service centers evolved. 



The second course of action undertaken to strengthen the ability of the 
Employment Service to j.. c t applicants and employers was the inh ASivd, 
three-faceted public infori- Jon and public education campaign mounted by 
the Community Services Unit. One facet of this campaign featured the 
purposeful cultivation of community leaders throughout the area. Thi^ 
activity, which was the prime responsibility of the community coordinator, 
involved identifying community movers in each county and establishing 
regular contact with them. The purpose of this endeavor was to explain 
Employment Service policies, objectives and activities and to enlist the 
cooperation of these community leaders in the effort to disseminate this 
information throughout the respective areas. While this program shared 
many of the objectives of an Employer Relations Program, primary empha- 
sis was placed upon enlisting indigenous community leaders to perform many 
employer relations activities in their own communities. This personal 
contact campaign was particularly important during the r ;riod in which the 
outstation centers were being established. The suppc. and a -sistance of 
community leaders contributed invaluably to the effort to get the individual- 
outstations off to a fast and effective start. 
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The second facet of the public information and education campaign 
concentrated upon securing' assistance from personnel of other agencies to 
convey information about Employment Service activities to the general public 
more effectively. This program, which involved the area manager as well 
as the entire Community Services Unit, required the same type of intensive 
personal contact as the effort to enlist the support of community leaders had 
demanded. Beyond this, however, arrangements were made for selected 
personnel from the Community Action Program agencies, from some of the 
agricultural agencies and from the vario _ 3 Welfare Departments to receive 
general overview Employment Service training. These training sessions, 
normally restricted to a single day, consisted of a brief introduction to 
Employment Service programs and activities and to the objectives these 
programs and. activities were meant to achieve. Generally, individuals 
who received this training shared their experience with their co-workers. 
In addition to contributing to more effective inter relation of Employment 
Service activities and programs in the community, this undertaking led to 
greater linkages between Employment Service activities and the activities 
of Lne other agencies. 

To complement these two facets of th folic education campaign and 
to keep cooperating community leaders at L - jrsonnel from other agencies 
up to date on local developments in the manpower field, several local publi- 
cations were initialed. An Area Job Opportunities bulletir. was prepared and 
disseminated by the Area Placement Unit, an MDTA Training Opportunities 
bulletin was prepared by the Employability Development Unit and an Area 
Labor Market bulletin was prepared and issued by the labor market econo- 
mist in the Community Services Unit. 



However, more spectacular results were obtained through professional 
exploitation of the potential offered by radio and television, A determined 
attempt was made to obtain as much radio and television exposure for pro- 
fessional personnel as possible. In the pursuit of thi ' objective during the 
second year of the Project, the community coordinator participated in two 
television programs, the public information officer participated in three 
television programs and the chief counselor participated in three television 
programs and two radio broadcasts The area manager alone participated 
in eight public sendee television programs and three areawide radio broad- 
casts. Sig nifi cantly, one of the radio broadcasts in which the area manager 
participated also featured the Congressman representing Iowa's Fourth Con- 
gressional District. Another of the area manager's radio appearances was 
as co-host of an afternoon- long broadcast in support of Ottumwa’s Summer 
Youth Employment Program. These examples are cited as illustrations of 
the direction the public information program took. Rather than simple 
publicity, emphasis was placed upon Employment Service participation in 
events of communitywide interest. 

The third facet of the public information campaign centered around more 
sophisticated utilization of the opportunities offered by the mass communi- 
cation media! One technique employed in this program was the develop- 
ment of locally tailored articles for the use of newspapers in the individual 
e junties. This technique, especially when local pictures were provided with 
the copy, normally got the message into print. 



In addition to this public service broadcast activity, a venture was made 
into commercial television. -- total of four prime time, professional quality 
television broadcasts were made during' the second year of the Project. The 
objective of each of these broadcasts was the same- -to persuade individuals 
wanting or needing employability development or job finding service to 
contact v •* Employment Service. To accomplish this objective, a common 
format was used 'n all four programs. Employers actively recruiting 
personnel appeared on the programs to "sell" the job opportunities and the 
benefits offered by their companies. Collect telephone calls were accepted 
from throughout the area during and for an hour after the programs. To 
provide "holding" power, a series of local musical groups appeared on the 
programs and provMed entertainment between employer presentations. In- 
keeping with the policy of securing maximum television exposure for pro- 
fessional personnel, the programs were hosted by the area manager. 

The effect of these programs was phenomenal. Over 500 individual 
applicants, more than 60 per cent of whom had had no recent contact with 
the Employment Service, responded directly. Nearly 70 per cent of these 
applicants resided in the outlying, rural portions of the area, over 50 per 
cent had completed less than three years of high school and better than 35 
per cent had had earnings below the poverty level during the preceding year. 
Ultimately, nearly 400 of these applicants were placed in competitive em- 
ployment with the recruiting employers. These results are discussed in 
detail in the final report of the Iowa Labor Mobility Project. In terms of 
effectively reaching the people, the commercially- styled, prime-time tele- 
vision program W\5 by all odds the most productive informational technique 
employed during the Project. 
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Developing the Applicant 



Area organization, through the expansion of the number of expert 
services available in the area and through the increased sensitivity and 
responsiveness to individual problems generated by staff specialization, 
contributed materially to the ability of the Employment Service to provide 
meaningful assistance to non- job ready applicants. Some advantages were 
derived from unit organization itself since the satellite office interviewers 
no longer had program responsibilities. As a consequence, the tendency 
on the part of personnel having initial contact with individual applicants to 
approach the delivery of services in terms of unfilled training slots and un- 
filled program quotas instead of in terms of the assistance the individual 
applicant ner d was overcome. Filling quotas was somebody else's re- 
sponsibility. 

Secordly , satellite office personnel had more time to dig out relevant 
information and to get to know the applicant. Relieved of program screening 
responsibilities and the structuring of the interview which it inevitably 
implied, a better appreciation of the individual' s experience, abilities, 
problems and shortcomings was obtained. Realistic assessment, in turn, 
contributed to the ability of the program technicians to provide effective, 
relevant services. 



Finally, the outstation program contributed significantly to the delivery 
of employability development services. Delivery of service to disadvantaged 
applicants- -applicants needing assistance to develop their employment po- 
tential- -frequently requires repeated contact and substantial follow-up. The 
motivation problems- -to say nothing of the economic inconveniences- -makes 
it unrealistic to expect these applicants to travel great distances regularly. 
The dispersal of Employment Service- related facilities throughout the area 
and the active cooperation of co-sponsoring agency personnel made this 
necessary follow-up and follow-through possible. 




In addition to these "built-in" advantages, however, area organization 
permitted substantial purposeful innovation in the delivery of employability 
development services. In the counseling area, for instance, the program 
centralization made possible by area organization permitted a program ap- 
proach to the delivery of service. Simply stated, what this meant was that 
the staff depth attained through centralization allowed individual counselors 
to specialize in particular program areas . As a consequence; though total 
counseling resources in the area were not augmented (three functioning 
counselors both before and during the Project) counseling service was ex- 
tended to MDTA trainee slat the Area Vocational Technical School, to NYC 
program participants and to Operation Mainstream program participants 
and to local Work Experience and Training clients, without jeopardizing the 

regular in-office counseling program. . •. ; . 
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The mechanics through which this substantial extension of service was 
accomplished were simple. Rather than having three counselors "hanging 
free" to accommodate in-office traffic and none of them functioning at full 
capacity, in- office counseling became the prime responsibility of one counse- 
lor, with the other two available for back-up duty. The prime responsibility 
of one of the other counselors became MDTA related activities, while the 
third specialized in interagency programs . The result was a counseling 
program that fulfilled regular in-office Employment Service responsibilities 
and that also went far toward discharging Employment Service responsibility 
for providing assistance to individuals receiving employability development 
services in other programs and through other agencies. 

Additional advantages were yielded by the program approach to the de- 
livery of counseling service. The organization and operation of the Em- 
ployability Development Unit polarized around, the centralized counseling 
section. As a case in point, a close working relationship developed between 
the centralized MDTA selection and referral section and the counselor re- 
sponsible for delivery of service to MDTA trainees. Out of this liaison grew 
an applicant-tra ining needs inventory which, at one point, . had identified ov er 
1, 500 individual applicants in need of and qualified for MDTA training. Like- 
wise, an employer training needs survey resulted in the areawide identifi- 
cation of the vast unmet need for licensed practical nurse training slots 
• available for area residents.^ While, due to resource limitations, it proved 
. impossible ;.tp convert identified training needs into available training slots , 
on anything like a satisfactory basis, at least die magnitude of the need was 
authoritatively established. 1 ' V.;- ./ v • •’ 
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However, of the innovations effected through area organization, those 
having the greatest impact on the ability of the Employment Service to 
contribute effectively to the employability development process of indi- 
vidual applicants were in the program linkage area. Some of these program 
linkages were internal. Within the Employability Development Unit, pro 
vision was made to reserve, so far as possible, MDTA training slots for 
NYC, Operation Mainstream and Work Experience and Training program 
graduates identified as in need of vocational training by the counselors 
serving these programs. Likewise, the program assignment of a counse 
lor to delivering service to MDTA trainees enabled both local and area 
placement units to have detailed, interpreted applicant and training data 
available when the individual enrollee's training cycle approached com 
pletion and the search for competitive employment began. Finally, the 
immediate accessibility of the centralized intensive placement section 




At the same time, more effective external linkages were also developed. 
Assignment of counseling resources to programs mounted by other agencies 
strengthened linkages with these particular programs. However, the de- 
velopment of interagency working partnerships went far beyond this provision 
of particular service. Through the programs receiving Employment Service 
counseling support, additional outlets were created for regular Employment 
Service clients; part of the package was Employment Service participation 
in the recruitment and screening processes for these programs. Conse- 
quently, the Employment Service not only serviced clients coming out of the 
programs, but utilized the programs as resources to assist in the employ- 
ability development of clients reached through other sources. 



Additional linkages in the provision of services to individual applicants 



were attained through the Employability .’ 
Initiated to improve communications w 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation counse 
program counselors, Mental Health Insi 
program manpower personnel, "Departim 
and the Iowa Manpower Council' s OJT-M 
In effect, an areawide, intensive- servic 
center evolved.* 



^elopment Unit staffing sessions . 
a the Unit, participation by Di- 
, Iowa Comprehensive Alcoholic 
.,.e counselors. Community Action 
c of Social Welfare representatives 
i’A representative became regular, 
comprehensive manpower service 



F inally , the ability of area organization to strengthen interagency special 
applicant programs was amply demonstrated. Due to the limited duration of 
the Project, service programs for all special applicant groups could not be 
undertaken. In view of the evident problems of younger workers in the nation 
at large as well as in this partic^Lu: area , sei ;e tu youth was selected as 
the area to receive emphasis. ' . 



To lay the foundation for this program, the assistance of school ad- 
ministrators was enlisted and an exhaustive mail survey of 1967 high school 
graduates and dropouts which inquired into the services the students had re- 
ceived and into those they felt were needed but not offered was conducted. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the survey population responded. This survey is 
discussed in detail in a supplemental report titled, "The 1967 High School 
Survey”. Secondly, the Employability Unit, working with the informational 
office, surveyed school administrators and counselors in the area to find 
out what services the schools felt were needed. Out of this new partner- 
ship with the area schools grew the variable- intensity 1968 area; high school 
program which became, the model for the statewide 1969 Iowa cooperative 
school program . To supplement the cooperative school program, agree- 
ments were forged with area Community Action agencies to obtain their 
assistaitce in establishing contact with school dropouts . Finally, the youth 
services program was rounded out by the Summer Youth Employment 
programs which again were multi-agency endeavors, although Employment 
Service inspired. A supplemental report "Summer -68” describes this 
..program; iii detail. •!'' 










Developing the Job 

Area organization also permitted fundamental innovation in the job 
development and placement field. To begin, the outstation program ex- 
tended Employment Service -related facilities into every county in the area. 
This expansion of the Field Services Unit opened every employing firm in 
the 12 counties to direct penetration by the Employment Service if Employ- 
ment Service personnel developed this potential through adequate cultivation. 
In short, the potential. direct-access market was expanded by the outstation 
program while the resources with which to exploit this expanded market 
were similarly enlarged. At the same time, this extension of Field Ser- 
vices Unit activities was supplemented by the public information campaign 
conducted by the Community Services Unit. 

In fact, the primary thrust of one phase of this public information 
program- -the phase emphasizing cultivation of community leaders- -was 
directed almost entirely toward persuading these indigenous leaders to help 
make employers in the community receptive to Employment Service pene- 
tration. Once persuaded, the role of the community leaders was to "soften 
up" employers for later contact by Employment Service personnel for 
particular applicants. Active participation of local leadership in this em- 
ployer relations activity created the impression that coop eration with Em- 
ployment Service personnel was something of a civic responsibility. 



Job development and placement efforts consequently were more ef- 
fective and much easier. In similar fashion, area organization, by re- 
lieving satellite office personnel of program responsibilities, in effect 
augmented the resources available in the satellite offices for local job 
development, placement and employer relations activities. Consequently, 
area organization strengthened the overall ability of the Employment Ser- 
vice to deliver traditional local labor exchange services by permitting these 
services to be decentralized, to a greater extent than had been previously 
possible and by creating a structure within which satellite offices could 
specialize in the effective performance of local job development, placement 
and employer relations activities. 

However, area organization had the greatest impact in the interarea 
placement field. Within the Project area, the Area Placement Unit, through 
effective utilization of the centralized applicant and employer order files 
and the leased line telephone system, permitted the complete dispensation 
of regular clearance or interarea placement forms and procedures. Place- 
ment and job development activities were conducted throughout the, area on 
a single office basis with the Area Placement Unit serving as the central 
areawide clearinghouse for both applicants and job openings . The existence 
of a suitable opening for a particular applicant anywhere in the area could 
be determined by telephone and appropriate referral arrangements could be 
made at the. same -t im e; The time loss incurred through dependence upon 
mail referral was avoided while the speed of the referral process reinforced 
the applicant’s motivation to follow through with, the interview. 



Telephone job development was similarly pursued on an areawide basis. 
Whether initiated by satellite office personnel while the applicant was in the 
office or by Area Placement Unit personnel working from the centralized 
applicant file, areawide job development resources could be harnessed for 
an individual applicant through effective utilization of the leased line system. 

An applicant from any part of the area might have personnel in up to six 
other locations simultaneously contacting employers in his behalf. An 
apparatus capable of economically delivering intensive, areawide job de- 
velopment and placement service had been created. 

Similarly, through the complementary Labor Mobility Demonstration 
Project, selected labor markets outside of the area were opened to direct 
placement and job development penetration. Regular clearance procedures 
were again dispensed with and the direct exchange of job order information 
and of applicant records was initiated. Telephone job development activity 
between the Area Placement Unit and the local Employment Service offices 
serving these labor markets was likewise developed extensively. As was 
the case within the area, the resulting direct access to job opportunities in 
other areas substantially strengthened the ability of the Employment Service 
to deliver effective placement and job development service. Not only was 
the delay incurred by mail referral avoided but the immediacy of the service 

strengthened the applicant's interest in Out-of-the- area job opportunities. 
Referral arrangements could be concluded before the applicant lost interest 
or became concerned about the problems associated with relocation. After 
the applicant had visited the new area, been on the job site and had a job 
offer, problems which would have seemed insurmountable earlier often 
. - ; "v appeared more manageable. The secret of successful interarea placement, 
especially when less than professional applicants are being served, appears - 
v : to be in getting the applicant close enough to the job to see the advantages of 
j . ; relocation before the imagined and real problems associated with relocation . 
^ overwhelm- and discourage him..; _ ^ • ' ' . . ’ 
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Since public transportation facilities both within the area and to the 
major job markets outside the area were woefully inadequate, two techniques 
were utilized extensively to bring job applicants and potential employers to- 
gether. In the first place, substantial emphasis was placed upon encouraging 
positive recruitment by out-of-the-area employers. In this endeavor the 
pool of applicants, represented by the centralized applicant file, proved a 
valuable asset. It demonstrated to employers that sufficient potential existed 
in the area to warrant positive recruitment and cooperating advertising. 
Likewise, although initiated primarily as a means for strengthening the out- 
reach proficiency of the Employment Service, the experiments with com- 
mercial television brought a total of 12 recruiting employers into the area. 
In addition, the television experiments resulted in access being gained to 
hundreds of additional job openings. Generally, the attempt to promote 
positive recruitment within the area was successful. During the second 
year of the Project, out-of-the-area recruiters were in the area office two 
weeks out of every month. 

In those cases where positive recruitment was not a practical alterna- 
tive, escort service was initiated to enable applicants to get to pre- em- 
ployment interviews. When suitable job openings had been identified in 
a particular community for a sufficient number of applicants, physical 
transportation to the pre-employment interview was provided either by 
Employment Service personnel or by the local Community Action agency. 
While the travel and staff time investments were considerable, the results 
were at least as gratifying. >v v p • - V : 
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Although fewer than one out of three applicants who arranged their own 
transportation to the pre -employment interview actually entered on the iob, 
three out of every four of the applicants whG were physically transported to 
tlr.. pre -employment interview were hired and went to work. The difference 
appears to be that the applicant traveling by himself often arrived confused, 
awed and bewildered while the motivation of the applicant provided with 
physical transportation was reinforced during the trip. Since nearly all of 
the applicants escorted to the pre -employment interview were disadvantaged, 
the investment appeared warranted. The Final Report of the Iowa Labor 
Mobility Demonstration Project discusses this activity in detail. 

ySw^^To summarize, area; orgainizatiori' strengthened the ability of the Employ- 
ment Service to engage effectively in interarea placement activity by simpli- 

i could be achieved . At the same time , area organization proved capable of 
developing positive recruitment by out-of-the-area employers to the point 
it became, a relevant factor in the delivery of placement service to 
tahts in the area . . The outmigration of rural workers is a present and 
■ ' . v ,rj •_ , v. , — -‘a-- j - — ; — "^ by strengthening inter- 
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Beyond this, however, because of the influence area organization had 
upon the ability of the Employment Service to deliver fast and efficient job 
development and placement service, development and implementation of an 
areawide intensive placement concept became practical. Applicants pre- 



Placement Unit personnel on a caseload basis. All of the resources availa- 
ble through the area organization were worked and reworked until satis- 
factory employment forithe applicant was obtained. Initiated as a means 
'.V'for providing effective service to Employability Development Unit clients, 
\he servi e was expanded to include applicants suggested by the satellite 

offices and selected individuals referred by the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, the Iowa Manpower Council and the local Community Action 
3. In return for this service, these agencies provided whatever job 
d a m they accumulated, personal contact job development assistance 
applicant transportation sc~ 'ices to the Area Placement Unit. The in- 
tensive placement program,. by harnessing the. resources of other? agencies 
as well as those resulting from area organization of Employment Service 
Activities, proved to be an economical and effective means for coping with 
the problems presented' by difficult to place and often disadvantaged appli- 
' cants., 
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to the ability of the 
Employment Service to deliver effective job finding service was in the area 
of program job development, best illustrated by the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment programs. These programs, discussed in detail in the supplemental 
report "Summer- 68", demonstrated the ability of area organization to ef- 
fectively marshall community and technical resources in developing and 
implementing a communitywide program capable of having impact upon the 
employment problems of an identifiable group of applicants. Unlike indi- 
vidual job development, which can be effectively performed by a single 
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requires, as the summer y r ^ 0 _ „ T _ r . v ...... 7 . 

strates, the participation of a Variety of individuals possessing different 
skills and n erf ormine different functions in a “* — r ~ 
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selling hn idea- -an intangible- -to the community or to part of the com- 
munity rather than selling an individual applicant- --a. tangible person- -to a 
-articular employer. , ; , fSh - 



; As a consequence, pi 
complicated to ii 



were both more 
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While the summer youth employment programs were the most fully 
developed of the Ottumwa Project’s program job development efforts, nearly 
all of the special job development and placement efforts initiated during the 
Project incorporated the essential elements of program job development. 
To illustrate, the extension of local placement and job development activities 
through the outstation center program featured the involvement of community 
leaders and community involvement is part of program job development. 
The implementation of the outstation centers involved securing the partici- 
pation of other community agencies and program job development requires 
the marshalling of technical resources in the community. Successful oper- 
ation of the outstation centers depended upon commitment of local employers 
to the notion of cooperating with Employment Service personnel. The com 
munities were sold on an idea and the sale of an idea to the community is 
the essence of program job development. Creation of the outstation center 
program which was directed by the area manager involved the activities of 
the community coordinator, the informational officer and satellite office 
personnel. Ttte initiation of job development activities requires coordinated 
use of a variety of different talents to promote employment opportunities for 
an identifiable group of applicants. Developing suitable placement outlets 
for rural residents unable to leave the area or to commute long distances 
• ' /;was one of the objectiyes of the outstation center program. The outstation 
center program was, in good part, a pro- ^ dopment effort. . Sim i- 

; • lar; conclusions ;arb l reached on the ou. aten-iv e job development and 
placement activities pursued during the Project. Program job development ; 
; was the innovative concept which gave bir th to the innovative techniques and 

. • -• :■ ,< ' '■ ' ' -* S '' V ‘ 

program activities., ; •. . , . . : ^ 









Developing the Community 

Of the three factors materially influencing the operational performance 
of an organization— the resources at its disposal, its ability to deploy these 
resources effectively and the external environment in which it is operating — 
the latter factor is too often either dismissed as being completely beyond the 
control of the organization or merely used as a scapegoat upon which the 
blame for failure to produce as expected may be placed. Some things in the 
environment are uncompromisingly beyond the control of the organization. 

In the case of a manpower agency, for instance, general economic conditions 
are not within the span of control of the agency but still nave substantial 
influence on the agency's activities. 

To illustrate, during the two years of the Ottumwa Project, a series 
of economic setbacks (a local plant closing with a consequent loss of over 
1, 500 jobs, protracted layc ~fs in the farm equipment manufacturing and the 
electric appliance industries 23 d a choking national strike) severely hurt the V 1 
area job market. As a resul t, the estimated unemployment rate in the area 
rose from slightly above the statewide average before die Project (3.5%) to /: 
nearly double the statewide average during the second year of the Project 
(5.6%). These deteriorating local economic conditions had marked impact 
upon Project operations. If nothing etf’S, rising unemployment created a, 
iV- larger target applicant population aud diminished job opportunities made ; 
i the ultimate objective of the service delivery system- - suitable placement . v 
v of the individual in competitive employment- -correspondingly more difficult 
to achieve. , . ' ■ 4 




On the other hand, many environmental elements, such as the repute 
in which the orga niz ation is held by the individuals it is trying to serve, its 
reputation in the community at large, the willingness of other agencies to 
supply supportive services to and to request supportive service from the 
organization and the degree to which the objectives and the activities of the 
organization are effectively communicated to the community at large and are 
interpreted in terms of recognized community purposes can be materially 
influenced by the organization. During the Ottumw a Project, the public 
information and education program mounted by the Community Services 
Unit, the negotiations with other agencies leading to establishment of the 
cooperative outstation centers and the participation of other agency person- 
nel in Employability Development Unit activities, the evolution of the co- 
operative high school program and the development of the summer youth 
employment programs were all, in part, efforts to influence these environ- 
mental elements favorably. 

However, for activities of this type to be successfully undertaken, an 
inventory of resources and a level of technical competence and sophistication 
is attainable in rural* areas only through area organization. Community 
Services Unit personnel- -the labor market economist, the community co- 
ordinator, and the public information officer- -figures prominently in all of 
these^endeavorsi' Personnel of this caliber, though their services are in- 
dispensable in the effort to influence employer and community attitudes 
- favorably, have to be kept busy in their fields of professional competence 
to pay their way . In rural America, this can only be done "through area 
assignment. ♦ • • • •. 
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Community Services Unit personnel, however, did more to develop 
community support and area resources than provide program development 
ass istance to the other operational units. The community coordinator, as 
area CAMPS chairman and at the request of the state CAMPS chairman, 

presided over the initial field work involved in the development of a state- \ 

wide manpower resources inventory . The community coordinator and the 
area labor market economist working together and with the assistance of 

the Research and Statistics Department of the Iowa Employment Security , ' 

Commission, developed employment-unemployment bench marks in five '■ 1 

additional counties to provide the Area Industrial Development Committee 

with more accurate labor market information. Given sufficient time, bench . > 





Finally, the community coordinator and the information officer collabo- 
rated in the development of a centralized repository of employer- oriented 
manpower information. In addition to information about the services availa- 
ble through the Employment Service, stocks of brochures put out by other 
state and federal agencies dealing with matters ranging from child labor 
laws to assistance available through the Small Business Administration 
were acquired and maintained. In the course of regular community con- 
tacts or when appearing as the manpower representative with the Industrial 
Development Committee, the community coordinator could function as the 
areawide manpower authority. In this connection, the identification as the 
single, all- around manpower authority in the area was greatly reinforced 
if, when legal interpretation or additional information was needed, the com- 
munity coordinator assumed responsibility for contacting the appropriate 
agency . The increased esteem and the greater willingness of community 
and business leaders to turn to the Employment Service for assistance more 
than offset the cost of the staff time required for the contact. The "Here’s 
the address- -you write"! approach had ninv bur public relations 

rp ore thf”~ "rjifT 1 • ’ hve been guessedi All IT -u, the professional competence 
of Community services Unit personnel made it possible to professionally 
conduct public and interagency relations activities. The consequence of 
a professional approach was to strengthen the abilSta ost the Employment 
Service to cope with those elements in the environing act amenable to some 
degree of agency control. 










CHAPTER 4 

THE IMPACT OF AREA ORGANIZATION ON SERVICES 



Measuring Service 

Rather than the traditional " transaction" or volume approach to measur- 
ing services, an "individual applicant" approach was adopted in the Ottumwa 
Project. Briefly stated, the methodology used to develop "individual appli- 
cant” statistics was to relate the services performed and the results achieved 
to individual applicants, rather than to separate totals of new applications, 
referrals, placements and other transactions. Made possible by the use of 
electronic data processing equipment and techniques, "individual applicant 
data provided insight into the quality of the service performed rather than a 
simple runn ing total of the number and types of transactions cornered. 

Not infrequently, the differences between "total transactions” and actual 

services to inci Ividual applicants were nothing less than astounding. To illus- 
trate, when pre-Project records were translated into "individual applicant" 
data, 6, 627 individual applicants accounted for the 10, 037 applications active 
in the four Employment Service offices in the area dui'ing the pre-Project 
year. Similarly, the 5, 578 local placements properly reported by these 
four off ides during the pre-Project year actually represented only 2, 655 
individuals. In these, and in other cases, "transaction" measurement was 
i fdpnd tb be grotesquely misleading. A discrepancy of over 30 per cent was 
found between what hdd actually happened and what "transaction" statistics 
had implied had happened. j ‘ . 





On the other hand, "individual applicant" data provided no appreciably 
greater insight into unmet service needs in the area than had "transaction" 
data. Individual applicant data provided a clearer indication of the number 
of individuals receiving service without shedding light on the unmet needs 
of other individuals for similar service. The nature and extent of the ser- 
vices provided to individuals was revealed without giving any direct indi- 
cation of the need for additional services. Adequate means for measuring 
these unmet needs for service were not developed. 

However, individual applicant data, by permitting analysis in terms of 
which applicants required what types of services, made it possible to com- 
pare gross applicant service data to I960 U. S. Census data and to date de- 
rived from other surveys to detect significant differences in the services 
delivered to similarly constituted ^‘6up#of applicants. To illustrate, 1960 
■ v Census data indicated 52 per cent of the 1.2 -county labor force resided out- 
side of the four comities in which Employment Service offices were located . 
y/?' On the other hand, pre-Project data indicated only 16 per cent of the appli- 
cants served by these four offices came from these eight outlying counties. 
As the other characteristics of the labor force participants throughout the 
V" area were roughly comparable, the conclusion was that a substantial; unmet 
need for service existed in the eight; outlying counties . \ i \ 
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Likewise, individual applicant data permitted applicant groups not re- 
ceiving adequate und effective service to be identified. Indepth analysis of 
the. reasons for the failure to recei ve adequate service frequently led to the 
introduction of new services or to the modification of existing ones. 



To illustrate, when it was discovered disadvantaged applicants were 
failing to report for subsequent counseling interviews, failing to report for 
MDTA training or failing to adjust adequately to the training situation after 
reporting because of inadequate financial resources and insufficient orien- 
tation, an MDTA Holding and Orientation Class program was initiated. In 
addition to making it possible for disadvantaged applicants to take full ad- 
vantage of the counseling service, this Holding Class introduced a halfway 
house" concept into the process of preparing these individuals for eventual 
entry into training or into the world of work. Consequently, though indi- 
vidual applicant data did not, in itself, provide substantially greater in- 
sight into unmet service needs than did transaction data, it was of greater 
assistance than transaction data in identifying these needs. The individual 
applicant approach; to measuring services was stronger both as a means for 
identifying unmet service needs and as a means for determining whether or 
not identified needs were being effectively served. As the stronger approach, 
it was; adopted as the primary management control during area operation and 
as the basic - statistical tool for measuring the impact of area organization. 












INDIVIDUALS WITH APPLICATIONS ACTIVE 






Pre-Project Year 


Project First Year* Project Second Year 




10-65/9-66 


10-66/9-67 10- 


-67/9-68 


Appanoose 3 


919 


1,086 


1, 279 


Davis 


246 


195 


271 


Jefferson^ 


846 


579 


767 


Keokuk 


215 


238 


312 


Lucas 


75 


81 


201 


Mahaska c 


679 


963 


1, 015 


Marion 


91 


153** 


376 


Monroe 


• •V ;■ 214 . 


195 


288 


Van Bur en 


216 


127 


260 


Wapello‘S 


2,969 


2, 440 


2,973 


Washington 


48 


18 


274 


Wayne 




90 


220 


Total 7 7/ 


: / t 6, 627 . '' 


6, 165 


8, 236 


* Out stations not in operation 






. **Marion County outstation in operation five months (May through September) 
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Site ofCenterville Employment Service Office 
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Site of Oskaloosa Employment Service Office 
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Reaching the People 

Our table summarizes statistically the results of Project efforts to 
strengthen the ability of the Employment Service to reach out to individuals 
in need of services and compares these results with experience in the area 



During the 
fort was felt, the 



period increased by 1, 609 or 26 per cent from the pre-Project period. The • 
<-« 1 . ---'j -«-l : effort 



' .'"A- ' 



was concentrated, rose from 1, 214 before the-Project to 2, 212 during the 
Pro j ect 1 s sec ond year , an increase of 82 per cent. The percentage of the 
total appliba^ accounted for^ of these eight epunties^ 
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The effort to strengthen the "outreach" ability of the Employment Ser- 
vice was not launched until the second Project year, October 1967 through 
September 1963 . Before that time, primary emphasis was placed upon 
strengthening service within the cities having regular facilities. The de- 
crease in appliccnt service throughout the area during the first Project 
year can nearly all be attributed to the drop in Wapello County. During the 
year before the Project the employment service office in this county re- 

this 



cruited for a new plant employing .1, 000 
new 
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The statistical evidence is unequivocal. The operational and structural 








Developing the Applicant 

Centralization of Employability Development activities had greater im- 
pact qualitatively than quantitatively. To a degree, this resulted from re- 
stricted resources. The size of the functioning counseling staff was not 
increased at any time during the Project period and actually dwindled during 
the second Project year. The number of MDTA training slots available for 



area residents remained constant 






periods. As a result, raw training statistics were not particularly 1m- 
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INDIVIDUAL APPLICANTS. ENROLLED IN MDTA TRAINING 



MDTA TRAINING 
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Raw statistics, however, do not tell the entire story. In the training 
area, for instance, 1,500 individuals were identified as available for and po- 
tentially eligible -to receive MDTA training during the Project’s second year. 
The ability of area org aniz ation to identify anc screen potential trainees was 
clearly demonstrated since nearly 10 times as many trainees could have 
been enrolled had adequate training resources been available. As it was, 
close working relations were cultivated with the Iowa Manpower Develop- 
ment Council to secure the maximum number of MDTA-OJT slots possible 
for 



tation to make sure that eligible Employment Service applicants received 
^ adeqiiate consideration for training through that program, ? with tlie Depart- 
ments Social Welfare: to gain access to .Work Experience and Training 

r. ~ £ or eligible Employment Service clients and with the 

to secure ' ' r -• ^ *--• 
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INDIVIDUAL APPLICAME5 REIVING COUNSELING SERVICE 







r 

Percentage jz ,. ; f 




Total jiurnher 


Total Applicant Traffic j 


Pre-Project 


2:97 


4.5% 


Project First Year 


555 


9.0% 


Project Second Year* 


45S' 


5.5% 






rcL frolic three to two midway during the 
o one during the filial quarter of the year. 
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: ^ r;niir»«ff iirior sfafi^tics were. more encouraging. However,, limited staff 

resources still imposed restrictions and curtailed activities. The identified 
need for additional counseling services was never fully met. Nonetheless, 
and despite less than fully adequate resources, centralization of counseling 
did permit program assignment of the coxinseling staff . As a. result more 
' adequate service was delivered to the applicant group most needing the 

service- -the disadvantaged. 1 In addition, the program assignment of the 
counseling staff had the further advantage of, relating tne counseling func- 
tion directly to other employability development programs and activities. 

As counseling was then an intregal part of the employability development 
process and not a more or less isolated: service, direct access to the means 
for executing the plan arrived at durhig coun.seliiig was better assured. The 
result was increased benefit to the couriselee from the service . , ' 











Finally, program assignment of the coun c ling staff permitted the 
counselors to participate in the development of pro .rams designed to cope 
effectively with the needs of particular applicant, ,-roups. Two examples 
well illustrate the advantages of counselor participation in program develop- 
ment As an example, the evolution of the cooperative school program 
during the second Project year was initiated by the counselor providing 
service to high school dropouts and recent graduates. His extensive contact 
with young people and with school counselors, supplemented by the findings 
of the 1967 High School Graduate Survey, provided him with firsthand know- 
ledge of the areas of need in the schools. The specialized staff and the 
resources available through area organization made it possible for him to 
translate his ideas on how to meet these needs into an operational program. 

As a result of the high degree of specialization permitted by the program 
assignment of counseling staff, a cooperative school program more tailored 
to area needs was developed. -V;' ’ ?• .."'-Ax- . ! • '••• 

v ; The second example is similar. Provision of group counseling service 
to Operation Mainstream enrolled s led to the realization that disadvantaged , , 

■ applicants as a group had little idea of how to go about looking for a job or of . 

" how to conduct ^themselves during a pre-employment interview. . A brief, in-- 

formal sua^ey revealed that Adult Basic Education classes being conducted ^ 

in the area, area Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, the schools and the 
Community Action agencies had had similar experiences. The need for 
group orientation to job search techniques was clear. Assisted by the Com- 
munity Services and Field Services Units, the centralized counseling section 
began a series of Creative Job Search classes throughout the area. Program 
--- assignment of the counseling staff- had led to the^ identification of an unmet 

need and the resources available "through area organization permitted the 

expertise of a variety of specialists to be tapped in the interest of developing 
an effective program to meet this need. V : , 




Finally, centralization of the major employability development func- 
tions- -counseling and MDTA selection and referral- -introduced a distance 
factor into the service delivery system. The question of whether or not 
properly motivated rural applicants would travel considerable distances for 
these services became crucial. Significantly, Project experience indicated 
the distance factor introduced through centralization did not adversely affect 
the willingness of individual applicants to avail themselves of these services. 
The increased attractiveness of the strengthened services apparently more 
than offset any additional inconvenience caused by the increased distances . 

Our table shows the number of applicants receiving counseling service 
increased steadily so long as adequate staff was available to deliver the ser- 
vice. The number of applicants enrolled in MDTA training was restricted 
only by the number of training slots available. Ten times more potential 
enrollees were identified than existing training programs could absorb. 
Moreover, the proportion of service recipients residing in the various parts 
Vw of the area did not change materially. What change there was reflected in- 
/ creased applicant intake resulting from the intensive outreach program. The 
A--- distance factor introduced as a result of the. centralization of these services 
u Hid ^t\impffHe service delivery. When the service was relevant and effec - 
tive, applicants would travel to talce advantage of it. 
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Developing the Job 

Area organization and the operational and structural innovation it per- 
mitted and encouraged had substantial impact on the permanent placement 
performance of the Employment Service. Our table, whien uncorpc rated both 
regular placement and job development data, shows tfnat the number of appli- 
cants placed in permanent employment by the Employment Service increased 
markedly during the Project period despite steadily deteriorating local eco- 
nomic conditions and the inevitable consequence of softening local labor 
demand. 



INDIVIDUAL APPLICANTS PLACED IN PERMANENT E MPLOYMENT 





Number 


Percentage Change 
from 

Pre-Project Period 


Percentage 
of Total 

Applicant Traffic 










Pre- Project 
Project First Year 
Project Second Year 


2, 655 
2, 670 
4,146 


;...y ; vV’ +56. 2 % 


40% 

43% 

; : r '' 



However, an e 
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A; .cultural placements. reported on the E. S. 209 forms for the. three periods. 

ty-W TTie .following table summarizes E. S . 209 data on local and interarea placed • 
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These figures show that the additional emphasis placed upon local job de- 
velopment and interarea placexiient activities thrcsigh area organization more 
than compensated for the reduction in local placement activity, resulting from 
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NONAGRICULTURAL LOCAL PLACEMENT, JOB DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICANT 
INTERAREA PLACEMENT DATA REPORTED ON E.S. 209'S 





Local Job 








Development 


Clearance (a) 


Placement 


Period 


Placements Placements 


Acceptances 


Performance 


Pre-Project 


5, 578 (b) ; 216 


277 


6, 026 


Project First Year 


4, 611 503 


86 


5, 200 


Project Second Year 

r, M ■' X L';' ■ . ' . . 


4, 683 546 


882 


6, 111 



(a) 



transactions. However, acceptances, as the only comparable 
transaction data available dealing with, the" interarea placement of 
applicants, do provide a reasonably accurate indication of the 



oh. 



■ reflects total intr a- area and interarea ac tiv ity during each of the 
three periods. 1 ^ 

-.i- . 

(b) Pre-Project placement data is distorted by 739 placements 
with a major new industry,' • staffed by the Ottumwa office during 
the year before the Project. This company permanently closed at 
the 
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When the data in these tables are merged, two notable facts emerge. 

In the first place, the most serious shortcoming of the transaction approach ~i 

to reporting and workload measurement is apparent at once. Despite the j 

fact that the number of individual applicants placed permanently by the Em- 
ployment Service during the second Project year was 56 per cent greater j 

than the number permanently placed during the pre-Project period, trans- i 

action data indicates that the performance levels during the two periods were 

roughly equivalent and gives no indication of the substantial extension of ser- i 

vice the permanent placement of 56 per cent more applicants implies. The j 

failure of transaction data to reflect this fundamental change in the type and 

quality of placement service being delivered to the applicant population quite i 

pointedly raises the question of the reliability of transaction data as an index | 

to performance.' ,- What valid conclusions about effective performance can be 

drawn from data that does not reflect such substantial changes in the type i 

and quality of service being delivered? v ? '.v: J 

H' The second notable fact is that the major part of the credit for strength- 
ening the permanent placement performance of the Employment Service in 
the area is to be attributed to the expanded and revised job development and 
interarea placement programs. Certainly the oiitstation center program 
was not without influence. 7 The proportion of job openings received from 
employers in the eight outlying counties rose from 3.5 per cent of the total \ 

nonagricultural openings processed during the year before the Project to : r ; ; ; I 

I4; 8 per cent of the openings processed during the second Project year . In . . J 

number,, this was' an increase of 400 per cent. However, the outstation 

• center ' operation was in part program job development . One of the basic : ' { 

reasons for launching the outstations had been to open employers in the out- ’ 

lying counties to penetration in behalf of Employment Service clients. 




Individual job development activity engaged in by outstation, satel- 
lite office and area placement personnel contributed substantially to the 
strengthened permanent placement performance in the area. Job develop- 
ment placements by their very nature are usually permanent. In addition, 
since the job referral is tailored to the applicant, effective placement 
through job development normally does not have to be repeated within a 
short time. Once placed, the applicant tends to stick. 

As a consequence, a substantial increase in the proportion of job de- 
velopment placements in the total placement mix can be expected to result 
in a strengthened permanent placement performance because individual 
tailoring of the referral culminates in a higher quality service. The Area 
Placement Unit’ s intensive placement program and the increased emphasis 
upon individual job development in the satellite offices by Field Services 
Unit personnel resulted in a 153 per cent increase in the number of indi- 
vidual job development placements made during the second Project year. 
Increased individual job development:, consequently, contributed substan 



tially. to the s 
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In percentages, the most spectacular results were obtained in the inter- 
area placement program. The number of individual applicants placed in 
employment outside their home areas during the second Project year was 
1000 per cent greater than during the year before the Project. Like job de- 
velopment placements, interarea placements are nearly always permanent 
and rarely require repeating in behalf of the same applicant. As a result, 
a substantial increase in the interarea placement of individuals normally 
also means a strengthened permanent placement performance. 



INTERAREA PLACEMENT OP APPLICANTS 





Individuals 


As a Percentage 
of Total 


As a Percentage 
of Total 


Period 


Placed 


Applicants Placed 


Applicant Traffic 


Pre -Project 




2 . 1 % 


0.8% 


Project's Second 


l Year ai605 


, 14. 6 %%>: ;J : * . 


7.3% 



A nu mber of factors contributed to this spectacular rise in interarea 
placement activity. To begin with, centralization of area placement re- 
sponsibility was important. Development of inte rar ea P lac eme nt activity 
became the first line duty and prime concern of particular individuals. 
Responsibility was not diffused. !>. - ■ 









Equa.lly important, however, was . the communication system since ef- 
fective placement and job’ development activities require rapid communi- 
cation. Neither employers nor applicants are willing to Wait for days while 
the availability of suitable workers or job openings is checked out. In this 
regard, the centr aliz ed file s were equally important. A single telephone 
call could result in interview arrangements being completed or in areawide 
job deveiopment or recruitment activity getting started. The centralized 
applicant files also contributed to increased interarea placement activity 
through the influence they exerted in the effort to promote positive recruit- 
ment by out- of- the -area employers. The manpower resource depth re- 
flected in the centralized files proved exceedingly attractive to expanding 
employees/ ; . •--- ’■ * : ’ ' 
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Similarly, the imaginative recruitment techniques, such as the tele- 
vision broadcasts which alone resulted in the placement of nearly 400 indi- 
viduals, aided interarea placement and job development activity by bringing 
additional employers into the area to recruit and opened hundreds of ad- 
ditional job opportunities to Employment Service clients. Direct access to 
and the direct exchange of applicant and job opening information with the 
Employment Service offices serving selected demand labor markets also 
contributed to streamlined and speeded up inter area placement procedures, 
eliminated unproductive paper work, and encouraged direct, inter area tele- 
phone job development activity . Finally, the availability of labor mobility 
assistance to help those willing to accept employment in other areas, but 
unable to shoulder the cost of moving themselves, proved helpful in the 

‘ cases. of nearly .200 individuals, ‘ ^ /... 

~ In summary, the impact of area organization on the ability of the Em- , 

ployment Service to deliver effective placement and job development service 
was enormous . The number of applicants who benefited from perm; 
placement service was increased by 56 per cent, the number of applii 
who were placed through individual job development was increased by 153 
per cent and the number of applicants who were placed in jobs outside of 
their home areas was increased by over 1000 per cent. That the delivery 
of placement and, job development service in rural areas can be strengthened 
was i h-arlv dcmionstrated. ^ 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE IMPACT OF AREA ORGANIZATION ON ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Administration 

As much of the preceding material suggests, area organization proved 
to have substantial impact upon the ability of the rural Employment Service 
to administer and manager service delivery activities effectively „and eco- 
nomically. The effects of strengthened administration and management have 
been described. The means by which this strengthening of administrative 
and managerial ability was effected equally deserves description. 



The fundamental administrative strength of area organization is it pro- 
vides the means for coping with the dilemma presented to the Employment 
Service by the small rural office. Established years ago when transportation 
facilities were more primitive, commuting patterns more restricted, the 
industrial composition of rural areas substantially different- -established in 
fact to serve different needs --these offices today present formidable staffing 
problems . ; ; ; v- 






With limited resources, it is impossible to staff each of these offices 
to the point where the sophisticated and highly technical services the Em- 
ployment Service has become responsible for providing can be delivered 
effectively and uniformly. As a consequence, staffing patterns with huge 
gaps in the service delivery system, huch as' those in the pre-Project staff- 
ing pattern in the Ottumwa area, inevitably result. Rural residents, conse- 
quently, are often deprived of the services they need to adjust adequately to 
the occupational changes and to the necessity of commuting to or relocating 
to o ther areas brought about by c hanging c ond itioris in the rural e c onomy . 
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On the other hand, although these small offices serve populations too 
small to justify adequate staffing, local pressure often makes it impossible 
to close or to relocate these offices in an effort to consolidate resources. 
The towns and small cities in which these offices are located are already 
fading and will go to any length to avoid relinquishing any part of their re- 
maining vestiges of influence and importance. Consequently, Employment 
Service administrators have been forced to retain an obsolete rural organi- 
zational pattern and to continue to dissipate valuable resources through in- 
effective and no longer relevant staff mg patterns . That the service delivery 
system has been inadequate and ineffective has been clear. The means for 
strengthening the service delivery system, however, have been illusive. 

Area organization resolves this dilemma. In the Ottumwa Project, the 
merging of the four small offices in the developing functional economic area 
into a single operating unit created the staff and resource depth necessary 
for the uniform development of program and activity strength and speciali- 
zation throughout the area. At the same time a population base large enough 
to justify the assignment of additional resources wa£ alsp created. The 
community wrath incurred by closing or completely relocating offices was 



: avoided . The facilities were still there- - in fact additional facilities were 

. .available in the area as a result of the outsta;tipn center program. Though 
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, had made it. possible for the individual offices to provide a wic 
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munity hostility and the means for . creating prpg 
. : of service throughout a rural area had been found and implemented. ; 





Staff Utilization 

The solution to the rural staffing problem permitted by area organiza- 
tion offers several additional administrative advantages. In the first place, 
the number of independently operating units is materially reduced. Since 
there are fewer independent units requiring routine supervision, state super- 
visory personnel have more time to devote to working with the remaining 
offices to develop programs and activities capable of coping effectively with 
emerging and newly identified manpower problems. In short, area organiza- 
tion in rural areas permits more creative and productive use of state level 
supervisory resources. 

More importantly, however, the field resource depth made possible by 
area organization encourages the development of field program specialists. 
State level supervisors have resources in the field with which to work in the 
V deyeldpment 'and^ .and. ; are. .not ■ ■ ■ ■' 

the impossibly frustrating task of developing programs for small rural of- 
fices when the resources necessary to carry out these activities effectively 
aren’t available. : The contributions made by the working, field program 
■ specialists were well illustrated by the Summer Youth Employment Program, 

’ the Cooperative School Program, the Creative Job Search Program and the 
program approach to counseling developed during the Ottumwa Project. In 
these cases, and in others, the presence of competent field program special- 
ists provided state level program supervisors with area counterparts with 
whom to work and to.whom. operational responsibility for program activities 
could be. delegated. The result was the development pf effective programs, 
tailored to the area, aggressively implemented by personnel with both the 
time and the technical competence required to carry, out program activitie s 

, capably. • 




Besides providing opportunity for the development of staff specialists, 
the resource depth introduced through area organization also generally per- 
mits more effective utilization of staff. To iliusrrate from the Ottumwa 
Project’s experience, centralization of program activities permitted the 
development of sufficient resource uspta in the satellite offices to make the 
extension of service to the eight Qorrying counties through the out station 
center program possible. Similarly, area organization permitted the one 
staff member in the area trained in o ocnpational analysis, though assigned 
to one of the satellite offices, to h& utilized areawide. Likewise, the re- 
source depth created through area cn^-anization made it possible for satel- 
lite office and outstation center stairs to be reinforced immediately when 
unusual local circumstances, such. a& mass layoffs or plant staffing activi- 
ties, significahtly ai-j.ee ted workload levels. With areawide resources im- 
mediately available, peak workloads ceased to be a 



Finally, area organization creates operational units which serve large 
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To provide an illustration from the experience of the Ottumwa Project, 
the effort to strengthen the ability of the rural Employment Service to reach 
out to ind ividuals and employers in need of service depended heavily upon the 
development of an effective and aggressive mass communications program, 
upon securing the active cooperation of community leaders and upon se- 
curing both the active participation of other agencies in and widespread com- 
munity support for the outstation center program. Without the professional 
assistance of the public information officer and the community coordinator 
these programs could not have evolved as they did and the effort to strengthen 
the outreach ability of the rural Employment Service would have been weaker 
as a consequence. 

The activities of the labor market economist had comparable impact 

on operations. In the Ottumwa Project, accurate analyses of actual labor 
market conditions and of the quality and extent of the manpower services 
actually being delivered in the area by the Employment Service were largely 

responsible for the cbrection taken diming the Project to strengthen the ability 

of the Employment Service to deliver effective service. The delivery of 
effective manpower services presupposed adequate planning. Adequate 
p larirring , in turn, depended upon accurate and competently interpreted labor 
. market and service performance data. . In short, without the professional 
•• contribution made by the labor market economist, the development of pro- 
grams and activities capable of coping effectively witb the manpower service 
needs of the area would have been seriousiy hampered. 




Interagency Cooperation and Community Support 

Area, organization, had a substantial impact on the ability of the Employ- 
ment Service to develop effective interagency cooperation and to cultivate 
widespread community support in the Ottumwa Project. However, the de- 
velopment of community and interagency cooperation and support had xo be 
nr sued informally. A formal Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) machinery had been established in the area nut the indiffer- 
ent attitude of too mam participating agencies toward CAMPS effectively 
prevented concrete prograss toward strengthening interagencr- relationships 
through the formal organization. Although thwarted on the xormal, multi- 
agency level, the resources and the resourcefuiin<ess put at the disposal of 
the Employment Service through area organization permitted a bilateral 
approach to the development and strengthening of community, and interagency 
cooperation and support. 

Communities and agencies, including the Employment Service, have 

objectives to accomplish and ends to achieve. Though the ends and objec- 
tives of different agencies and of different communities are usually not 
identical, there are areas in which they coincide to a degree and supplement 
or complement one another.^ During the Ottumwa Project, these areas of 

common concern were carefully sought out and exploited. 7.u the course of 

• , , exploring these areas, the amount of cooperation and support that the Em- 
ployment Service could obtain from both comirnunities and other agencies 
grew in direct proportion to the ability of the Employment Service to deliver 
relevant and effective manpower services- -services which contributed to the 
attainment of the common ends. Bluntly, developing community and other 
agency cooperation and support became a type of "horse -trading" . The Em- 

ployment Service had to be able to offer services recognized as relevant and 
valuable to the community or to the other agency to obtain the assistance and 
support of the community or other agency. ^ A. 




Area organization, by strengthening the se.rvice delivery sys~exn through 
the creation of program and activity depth and through the expansion of the 
variety of services available throughout the araa, strengthened the Employ- 
ment Service's bargaining position. The Employment Service could offer 
services wanted and needed by communities and other agencies- -a more 
attractive package- -in exchange for their assistance. 

As a result, office facilities, supportive staff and the active support 
of community leaders were obtained in the outstation center prctstam in ex- 
change for the extension of expert manpower services assistsaice into the 
outlying counties. The ability to allocate two staff positions to outstation 
activity was parlayed into the full-time delivery of Employment Service ser- 
vices in six additional locations and part-time service in two more communi- 
ties. Similarly, the ability of the Employment Service to provide program 
counseling support to the NYC, Operation Mainstream and Work Experience 

and Training programs operating in tlie area culminated in these programs 

becoming work conditioning outlets for Employment Service employability 
development clients on an unprecedented scale . In much the same way, the 
willingness of Area Placement Unit personnel to accept intensive placement 
clients from other agencies resulted in other agency personnel performing,,.; 
much of the legwork associated with personal job development activity and 
with developing job lead information In effect, the ability to deliver effec- . 
tive service made it possible for die Employment Service to obtain additional 
assistance in further extending service; a stronger package brought a better 
• price.’ 5 : :h : ;y. ry;'.} '■ 




The stronger package, however, did not in itself secure community and 
other agency support and cooperation. The package had to be merchandised. 
Effective merchandising required assessment of the market, advertising, 
salesmanship and the consistent delivery of a quality product according to 
schedule. In short, the services of professionally competent public infor- 
mation, community relations, labor market analysis, and managerial per- 
sonnel. Area organization, by placing all Employment Service resources 
in. the area under single direction, provided the means for assuring the 
delivery of effective service- -the quality product- -on schedule. Like- 
wise, area organization by permitting the professional competence and 
th technical expertise of a public information officer, a community re- 
lations specialist and a labor market economist to be introduced into the 
area made adequate and accurate assessment of area manpower needs and 
labor market conditions possible. Area organization also provided the 
means through which these needs and conditions and the potential ability 
of the Employment Service to cope effectively with them could be communi- 
cated clearly to the community and to other agencies. 

The impact, therefore, of area organization upon the ability of the Em- 
ployment Service to develop community and interagency cooperation and 
support was twofold.. In the first place, ' area organization created a better 
package- -the variety and the quality of the manpower services available 
p through the Employment Service in' the area was strengthened substantially . 
Secondly,: and of. equal importance, area organization made it possible for 
this "package" to be merchandised professionally. As the extent of com - 
. muhity, support for and of other agency participation in the programs and 
: 'activities undertaken during the Ottumwa Project made clear, the coupling 
of a quality product with effective merchandising substantially strengthened 
T ' fteiVj&ility; of the Employment Servic e th's^ure;: co fomimi : . 

support and cooperation. i 1 . - „• . 
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Management 

In the Ottumwa Project, the management function was fundamentally 
affected by area organization. In fact, a radical change in type of manage 
ment required in the rural Employment Service occurred. In part this 
change resulted from the substantial strengthening of the rural Employment 
Service delivery system affected through area organization. Consolidation 
of resources had created a more effective instrument requiring more so- 
phisticated direction. 

Of equal importance was the centralization of areawide management 
responsibility into a single management position. Absolutely essential to 
the singleness of purpose and the uniformity of service necessary for effec- 
tive area operations in a single management position, the introduction of 
an area management concept necessarily obsoleted the part-time manage- 
ment concept which had traditionally characterized rural Employment Ser- 
vice operations. 

The Ottumwa Project learned this the hard way . Due to the limited 
duration of the Project, local office managers remained in the satellite 

offices throughout the Ottumwa experiment. At the very best, the result 
was a tragic waste of talent. The experience, skill and expertise of these 
managers could have been more productively and effectively utilized in other 
/> assignments in the area operation. At the worst, this was a frustrating and 
personally disconcerting experience for the involved individuals and, on 
occasion, a real obstacle to effective area operation. Area organization, *, 
by introducing the need for unified, areawide management, had created a 
rol& for professional, full-time management in the rural Employment Ser- 
vice and had eliminated the need for part-time management in the process. 
Failurd to recognize and to adjust adequately and -realistically to this fact 
led to unnecessary and otherwise entirely avoidable administrative compli 
cations and difficulties- -all on the order of tempests in teapots- -throughout 

- the Project. v vl:'-'* V ; * V" 




The role of the area manager as it evolved in the Ottumwa Project was 
more creative than administrative. The staff and resource depth achieved 
through area organization permitted responsibility for the day-to-day oper- 
ation and administration of individual programs and activities to be delegated 
to competent specialists who served as working program and activity super- 
visors. As a consequence, the area manager was freed from the welter of 
administrative detail- -from the housekeeping duties- -which so often con- 
sume management resources without materially benefiting operational per- 
formance. Able to concentrate upon bringing area resources into better 
focus on the more critical area manpower needs, the area manager’s prime 
responsibility was to determine policy, to set objectives and to allocate re- 
sources among competing objectives. In short, he could create as effective 
and as comprehensive an area manpower services program as available re- 
sources allowed. Area management, consequently, was largely an expediting 
function. Devising the means for more effective delivery of service, rather 
than the mere supervision of a staff performing routine and entirely pre- 
scribed activities, was its distinguishing characteristic. 

Under the circumstances, the role of second line management was of 
critical importance. As working supervisors responsible for the effective- 
ness of activities within their units as well as for the participating in the 
actual per for mane e of these activities, second line management personnel 
" : ^were an integral part of the management process. Not only were they the 
means through which management decisions were converted into actions j 
but, as a rbstdt of ^their active participation in actual production activities, 
they served as management's eyes and ears as well. Competent performance • 
. of their roles required that second line management personnel remain 
V coiMtantly alert to developixig problems and to continuously search for more 
effective and efficient ways of utilizing available resources. Second line 
. man^ per sot* 116 ! became a prime source of innovative ideas which ■ ; 

contributed to the strengthening and the extension of manpower services . 










The involvement of second line management personnel in the develop- 
ment and the implementation of programs and policies led to even further 
staff participation in the management function. Unable to develop the techni- 
cal competence and expertise necessary for effective program innovation in 
each of the areas of specialization within their units, unit coordinators dele- 
gated responsibility and commensurate authority for activities to individual 
program specialists. The management function premeated almost the entire 
organization; a type of participative management had evolved. 



To illustrate, the creative potential of participative management and 
the way in which it functioned, the outstation interviewer assigned to the 
Washington County Center detected the need for and the community interest 
in positive action to deal with the problem of summer youth employment. 
Unable to provide a satisfactory solution with the resources at hand or 
available through the Field Services Unit, the outstation interviewer brought 
the need to the attention of the area manager. The community coordinator 
was then detailed to the area to cooperate with the outstation interviewer in 



sounding out the community and to devise a course of action. When the 
nature of the need and the extent of the community resources available to 
cope with it had been satisfactorily identified, the area manager and the 
community coordinator met with community leaders. to: discuss alternate 
proposals and to develop a program which permitted maximum utilization of 
available Employment Service. and community resources. Once the program 
was developed and agreed upon, appropriate Employment Services were 
committed and the program was turned over to .the community coordinator 
-for implementation and to the outstation interviewer for day-to-day super- 
vision. The Washington County Summer Youth Employment Program is 
discussed in detail in the supplemental report "Summer- 68. " 



The contribution to be made by the expertise of each individual involved 
in the operation of the program was effectively capitalized upon in the de- 
velopment of the program. Beyond this, each of these individuals was 
thoroughly motivated because it was his progxam. The result was an ef- 
fective and successful program. 

Ultimately, the substantial impact of area organization upon the entire 
manpower service delivery system in the area resulted in good part from 
the evolution of effective participative management. Without the adequate 
staff depth provided by area organization, of course, participative manage- 
ment could not have evolved and the service delivery system could not have 
been strengthened. But to have maximum impact, the potential represented 
by this staff depth had to be completely realized. The active participation 
of the individuals who made up the staff in the management process not only 
, : -brought their expertise and experience to bear on the technical problems 
associated with the expanding and strengthening manpower services but it 
■/ ‘''" ! '^'cils'i3 /js e cix ire ci 1 ^tlxe*' iir^ ' ji ear s o ixa.'l'"- c oxxrxxritixi e" ixt ” t q'. 'i h>€.- 1 ico'^^nr a. in s' r a>ixd.y a. c t iv it iea^ 

they had helped to develop.^- There is no better incentive to exceptional 
performance --and the complete realization of potential- -than personal 
•: involvement. ' 




CHAPTER 6 

OBSERVATIONS ON ADOPTING AREA ORGANIZATION 

Iowa's Reaction 

Even before the f ina l results of the two-year Ottumwa Project had been 
completely compiled and evaluated, the operational implementation of area 
organization and of many of the innovative techniques introduced and perfected 
through area organization were begun by the Iowa agency. More eloquent 
testimony to the effectiveness and the practicality- -a more emphatic endorse- 
ment- -of area organization could not be asked. 

The Fiscal 1969 Iowa Plan of Service provided for the retention of area 

organization in Ottumwa and envisioned the adoption of area organization in 
three additional areas . In addition, the experimental Co-operative High 
School Program developed during the second Project year served as the model 
for the 1969 Iowa Co-operative High School Program while the revised Inter- 
area Placement and job Development Program implemented by the Iowa agency 
in January 1969 represented the operational adaptation of techniques and pro- 
cedures developed and refined by the Area Placement Unit. The contribution 
to be made by area organization to the strengthening of the ability of the Em- 
ployment Service to deliver effective manpower services in rural areas had 
begun to be capitalized upon. • * v_ ' .. / 




The Ottumwa Experience 

Now that the final results are in, some definite observations about the 
essential features of effective area organization- -and about some of the pit- 
falls to be avoided in the implementation of area organization- -are suggested 
by the Ottumwa experience. To begin, insignificant though it may seem, the 
physical location of the area office proved to have an effect upon operations. 
In the Ottumwa Project, the lack of adequate space in the regular Employment 
Service office in the central city made it necessary to establish a physically 
separate area office which was less than ideal. In the first place, it confused 
the public and, in the second place, it led to an estrangement between the 
area office staff and the staff of the local office that was neither desirable nor 
conducive to effective operations. 



Similarly, the Ottumwa experience indicates that, despite the resource 
depth and the program strength area organization permits, efficient delivery 
of effective rural service still requires the active support and assistance of 
other agencies and of the community at large . In fact, area organization 
demands less Employment Service insularity and it does not provide reason 



for more. 




To give an illustration from Project experience, an employment oppor- 
tunity survey' undertaken early in the Project without the understanding and 
cooperation of community and industrial, leaders yielded no significant re- 
suits ' A similar* survey was conducted in the same counties during the latter 
phases of Project operation by personnel with less specialized expertise; 
•When the purpo se of the survey had been adequately and understandably com- 
municated to the community, it not only yielded the information required for 
assessing labor market conditions in the area more accurately, but also re- 
sulted in the opening of additional employers in the outlying counties to Em- 
ployment Service penetration. • • 




In similar fashion, the initial experience with the Creative Job Search 
classes was unsatisfactory because an attempt was made to launch the classes 
before their relevance and importance had been adequately communicated to 
the community. However, conversion of the Job Search classes into an 
accepted part of recognized interagency employability development programs 
resulted in the realization of the full potential of this approach to delivering 
needed services to individuals. Numerous additional examples might be 
given. 

The Ottumwa experience also provides some indication of the problems 
associated with introducing a temporary project on top of an existing organi- 
zation. Initially, Project activity was simply superimposed over regular 
local office operations and the situation was intolerable from every point 
of view. It was' not until satellite office personnel were incorporated into 
Project activities and until Project and satellite office operations were effec- 
tivc^d^tfroxoted and placed under single direction that any significant results 
weie ,dWife'/ed. Adequate utilization of existing staff resources, rather than 
the siihple acquisition of additional resources, proved to be the key to both 
efficient operation and effective organization. 

The Ottumwa experience also suggests that if there must be a choice 
between additional staff and the fiscal resources and physical facilities 
required for maximum utilization of currently' available staff, the latter 
alternative should always be chosen. During the Ottumwa Project, the pro- 
fessional staff was never at full complement. However, adequate fiscal and 
physical resources were available and were effectively employed. The result 
was substantial strengthening of the manpower services delivered in the area 
despite persistent staff shortages. 



Among the fiscal and physical resources found to be vitally essential to 
effective area operation was adequate provision for travel and communi- 
cations needs. Effective area operation required instantaneous service, 
usually possible only within a city in which an Employment Service office 
happened to be located throughout the area. Delivery of this type of area 
service depended heavily upon adequate communication facilities and re- 
sources. The effectiveness of interarea job finding and job filling efforts 
similarly depended upon fast and effective communications, while area 
direction would be impossible without limited communication with the dis- 
persed operating units. 

In the Ottumwa Project, the need for fast, elective interarea communi- 
cation was met through a leased line telephone system. Though the particu- 
lar system installed proved to be more sophisticated and consequently more 
expensive than necessary, substantial savings over the cost of regular long 
distance service were still effected. The system cost $411 a month. How- 
, ever, an average of 1,300 calls a month were carried by the system during 
the period of full project operation. Depending upon the length of the calls, 
regular long distance charges for this volume of activity would have cost 
from $650 to $700 a month according to telephone company estimates. 



In much the same way, the ability to provide effective service in the out- 
lying counties depended not only upon having sufficient travel funds to permit 
the regular outstationing of professional personnel but also on being able co 
develop community and employer support in those counties. To provide 
adequate service to the residents of those areas, the job outlets available 
through indigenous employers had to be developed. The personal contact 
work necessary to develop this community and employer support required 
not only staff time but it also required travel money. 

Finally, the Ottumwa experience indicates that, properly utilized, a 
small advertising budget can make a tremendous contribution to effective 
operations. In the Project, television was found to be the most effective 
means for disseminating information to the public in general and to the dis- 
advantaged in particular. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. A recent State University of 
Iowa study shows that while nearly 53 per cent of the households in the 
Ottumwa area do not subscribe to a daily newspaper, only 2 per cent do not 
have television sets. Maximum exploitation of available public service tele- 
vision time, however, did not exhaust the potential offered by this medium 
since, unfortunately, public service time slots tend to be reserved to those 
portions of the day when the viewing public is very small. The ventures 
into prime time television represented by the "Jobs -A-Go-Go” series pro- 
duced spectacular results. The cost of these four programs together was 
less than $800 yet more than 500 individuals contacted die Employment Ser- 
vice in direct response to these programs . The opportunity to exploit prime 
tim e/ commercial television offered by a modest advertising budget had 
strengthened the ability of the Employment Service to reach out to and to 
attract individuals in need of service to a degree totally out of proportion to 
the small costs involved . 



Area Structure 

The Ottumwa experience strongly suggests that effective area organi- 
zation requires that the entire area operation become a single administrative 
unit. In the Ottumwa Project, satellite offices retained their identities. 
Their staff, with few exceptions was left intact, managers remained in each 
of the offices and separate statistical reports were prepared by each office. 
Most of the problems encountered by the Project can be attributed to this 
failure to completely integx*ate all Employment Service facilities into c.. 
single administrative unit. The introduction of area management- -abso 
lutely necessary for the singleness of purpose and the uniformity of service 
required by area organization — on top of regular local office management led 
to a surfeit of management in the first place, and to endless and needless 
confusion over lines of authority and the roles of the various layers of 
management in the second. Beyond this, the irrevocable commitment of 
staff resources to particular satellite facilities restricted staff flexibility 
needlessly while the retention of independent reporting tended both to dis- 
courage development of effective, areawide activities and to perpetuate 
satellite office efforts to protect their spheres of influence. 

On the other hand, the integration of the satellite offices and the area 
office into a single administrative unit would have offered distinct advantages. 
Statistical reporting could have been centralized allowing additional sate 1 
^Tite office staff time for productive activity . A single Field Services Unit 
manager could have adequately supervised satellite office activities. Time 
consuming confusion over lines of authority and the prerogatives of the 
various levels of management would have been avoided and three additional 
positions would have been fsNSed for more productive assignment. Finally, 

the parochialism of the various staffs could have been discouraged more 

easily. The Field Services Unit could also have acquired that unity of pur- 
pose which animated the other operational units and which contributed so 
substantially to their effectiveness. 
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Area Operations 



Effective area operation, in the Ottumwa experience, involved the 
centralization of some Employment Service functions and the decentraliza- 
tion of others. Generally speaking, intensive services-- services requiring 
a high degree of competence and technical skill- -were centralized in the area 
office while ’’extensive" services- -services involving extensive immediate 
personal contact- -were decentralized into the satellite offices and outstation 
centers. As a consequence, intake, local placement and employer relations 
activities were decentralized, while counseling, MDTA selection and referral 
activity and area placement and job development were centralized. 

The centralized and decentralized services together, however, formed 
a continuous service system. The distinction between centralized and de- 
centralized" services was purely administrative and applicants frequently 
benefited from both without being aware of the difference. Since area office 
and satellite office or outstation personnel might well be providing simultane- 
ous service to the same applicant effective communication was required so 
personnel in each location had immediate access to applicant information. 
As a consequence, the central applicant file performed an essential function 
in the overall service delivery system. 

More important, however, was the role the central applicant and em- 
ployer order fileg^played in the area and interarea job development and 
placement program. Here, the central applicant files proved to be a valu- 
able and effective asset when the effort to promote positive recruitment 
activity by out- of- the -area employers was made. Likewise, the central 
applicant and employer order files formed a central repository of area- 
wide job opening and available applicant information. A single telephone 
call established whether or not a suitable opening for an applicant was 
available in the area or whether or not the type of applicant sought by an 
employer was immediately available. As the essence of successful inter- 
area job development, placement and employer job order filling was found 
to be the speed with which effective action could be taken, the contribution 
made by the central applicant and employer order files to successful oper- 
ations was substantial. 



Unit organization made a similar contribution to effective area oper- 
ations. Concentration of related functions and activities into operational 
units amplified the impact of the individual programs and activities by en- 
couraging the development of operational linkages; administrative concen- 
tration tended to result in service concentration. Beyond this, however, 
the specialized resource depth achieved through unit organization facilitated 
development of effective working relationships with other manpower -oriented 
agencies . 

To illustrate, the concentration of employability development services 
in the Employability Unit led to the participation of Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselors, Iowa Comprehensive Alcoholic Program counse- 
lors, Department of Social Welfare representatives and Community Action 
Agency personnel in Employability Development Unit staffing sessions. 
Similarly, successful outstationing experience by the Field Services Unit 
led to the regular detailing of personnel from other agencies to the out- 
station center^, with the result that county multi-purpose manpower centers 
evoked. Consequently, in addition to providing the means for increasing 
the impact of the services delivered by the Employment Service, the unit 
approach to service delivery contributed substantially to the ability of the 
Employment service to effectively tap resources available through other 

• agencies . T' ;; ^ v . : 'C • T ; 



Area Staffing 

During the Project, budgeted staff in the area was augmented by 15 
professional positions. However, during the operation of the Project at 
least half of these positions were consistently vacant and only three were 
filled continuously throughout the Project period. Beyond this, the need for 
many of the filled positions resulted directly from the inefficiencies intro- 
duced through superimposing the Project over the regular organization. 
Had the regular organization and the staff resources this organization 
represented been meaningfully incorporated into Project organization and 
operation from the beginning, the substantial augmentation of professional 
staff would not even have had to be budgeted. To provide adequate service 
in the Ottumwa area, Project experience indicates a minimum professional 
s taff of 23 and a clerical staff of 3 organized into 3 operational units would 
be required. 



UNIT AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 



FIELD SERVICES UNIT 


EMPLOYABILITY DEVELOPMENT UNIT 


COMMUNITY SERVICES UNIT 


Outreach 


Counseling, in office 


Labor Market Information 


Intake 


Counseling, Program 


Collection 


Employer Relations, 


MDTA Selection & Referral 


Interpretation 


A g 8t Non-Ag 


MDTA Training Needs 


Dissemination 


Local Job Development, 


Identification 


Statistical Reporting 


A g & Non-Ag 


Job Corps Screening & 


Public Information 


Local Placement, 


Recruitment 


Interagency Relations 


A g & Non-Ag 


HRD Intensive Service 


Program Development 


Industrial Relations 




CAMPS 


Activities 




Industrial Development 


Individual Manpower Need 




Activity 


Identification 




Co -operative High School 


Testing 




Program 


Community Manpower Need 




Summer Youth Employment 


Identification 




Programs 


Area Placement Sub-unit 






Intensive Job Development 






Intra-area 






lnteraxea 






Intensive Placement 






Intra-area 






lnteraxea 






'Recruitment 






Intra-area 






lnteraxea 
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To comment briefly on the differences between this organizational 
pattern and the organizational pattern evolved during the Project, inter- 
area and intra-area job development and placement responsibilities have 
been placed in the Field Services Unit. The independent identity of the 
intensive placement sub-unit, however, has been preserved. To be effec- 
tive. intensive intra-area or interarea job development and placement ac- 
tivity had to be pursued as a first line duty. This was clearly demonstrated 
by the difference between the first and the second year Project experience. 
Clearly placed responsibility for these activities is, therefore, necessary. 
Secondly, no separate provision has been made in this organizational pattern 
for Farm Labor Service activity. The Ottumwa experience was entirely 
concerned with the development of an effective Rural Manpower Services 
program- -with the delivery of relevant manpower services in forms and 
at locations accessible to residents of rural areas. Under these circum- 
stances, Farm Labor Service activities were integrated into the total ser- 
vice delivery system, with the result that outstation center and satellite 
office personnel satisfactorily discharged Farm Labor Service responsi- 
bilities. With the geographical area of responsibility reduced to a single 
county, adequate time was available to develop volunteer farm representa- 
tives and to contact individual farmers. In addition, one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the community relations specialist was to establish and to 
cultivate contacts with farm-oriented agencies and organizations to conserve 
Employment Service resources by enlisting cooperation and assistance in 
reaching out to farm applicants and to farm employers. Consequently, the 
need to devote substantial Employment Service resources to individual agri- 
cultural contacts was rec ced. 

Staff assignments, by position title, the duties of each position, the 
number of such positions in the area, and the units to which these positions 
would be assigned, are shown in the following illustration. 



THE AREA STAFFING PATTERN 



POSITION 


DUTIES 


NUMBER 


UNIT 


Area Manager 


Direct area operations, 
maintain top level community 
& employer contacts 


1 




Field Services Unit 


Direct & supervise the 
activities of the Satellite 
Offices & Outstation Centers 


1 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 


Labor Market Economist 


Compile & interpret statistics 
& labor market information 


1 


Community Services 


Community Relations 
Specialist 


Public & Community Relations 
activities-disseminate information 


1 


Community Services 


Statistical Clerk 


Record & compile statistics 


1 


Community Services 


Outstation Interviewer 


Intake, local placement, Job 
Development, employer relations-- 
outreach 


2 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 


Satellite Office 
Interviewer 


Intake, local placement, Job 
Development, employer relations, 
outreach 


9 


Field Services 
3- Central Office 
2- each Satellite Office 


Industrial Services 
Specialist 


Occupational Analysis 
Industrial Relations 


i 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 


Area Placement 
Specialist 


Infra & interarea job development, 
placement & recruitment 


l 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 


Intensive Placement 
Specialist 


Intensive inter & intra-area job 
development in behalf of difficult 
to place applicants. & applicant 
groups ^ ^ //;/ ‘ 


, ■' 


Field Services 

(Area Placement Sub-Unit) 


Counselors- ;, . ' v..kv.- ///T 


v ^ Program & in office .counseling/ ;^;v 
intensive Exnployability Develop- 
ment Services 


3 


Employability Development 


Job Corps Recruiter 


' ^/Recruit & screen applicants for 
Job Corps ' 


' 1 


Employability Development 


MDTA Selection Officer 


Screen & refer to MDTA 


V 1 


Employability Development 


Test Administrator 


Administer E. S. Tests 


1 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 


Stenographer 


Reception St General Clerical 


1 


Field Services 
(Central Office) 



9 .:;v 

aas i 



As this staffing pattern implies, efficient operation at this total staff 
resource level requires the centralization of statistical reporting activities 
and the elimination of satellite office management positions- -in short, the 
literal creation of a single administrative unit within the area. Available 
staff resources are too limited to permit duplication of nonproductive func- 
tions and activities. By the same token, full realization of the potential of 
each staff position is similarly required. This staffing pattern is predicated 
upon the continued operation of three satellite offices and eight outstations. 
Changing circumstances might eventually make desirable the merging of 
so r e outstation centers, the strengthening of a particular satellite office 

elation to the others or the opening of additional outstation centers. 
Consequently, the distribution of Field Services Unit staff must be regarded 
as tentative. Current circumstances dictate this type of ass gnment, but 
changing circumstances could equally well require completely different 
distribution. . • . 

Of equal importance, staff specialists have to be utilized correctly. 
Program assignment of at least part of the counseling resources is neces- 
sary if the potential offered by these resources is to be realized. Likewise, 
the industrial services specialist cannot be used as a swing interviewer and 
the intensive placement specialist must work with management and the com- 
munity relations specialist in program job development. The Field Services 
Unit interviewers can perform the routine activities involved in carrying out 
a program once it has been developed. In short, while the specialists must 
be working specialists, they must work in their areas of specialization. 



Finally, several highly desirable, though not absolute essential, po- 
sitions have been left out. Chief among these would be a trained public in- 
formation officer in the Community Services Unit; the duties of this position 
have been divided between the community relations specialist and the area 
manager. Similarly, an employer relations specialist with areawide re- 
sponsibilities would also be a valuable addition to the Field Services Unit. 
Responsibility for maintaining contact with top management personnel, now 
shared by the community relations specialist, the field services manager 
and the area manager, would be concentrated into a single position and could 
be pursued in a coordinated fashion. 

' ■■■-.■: s'- ■ / ’ • "■'A /■ 

Responsibility for day-to-day, working level contacts with emplovers 
would not be changed by the presence of an area employer relations special- 
ist. While coordination of activities of the employer relations specialist 
would be required, these day-to-day contacts would be made by satellite 
office and outstation center personnel in any case. 

Finally, an additional test administrator in the Field Services Unit would 
be desirable. Testing activity cannot be completely centralized. As a 
consequence, lack of an additional, traveling test administrator makes it 
necessary for satellite office and outstation center personnel to occasionally 
perform this function. Though the testing work load in the Ottumwa area is 
not CTiffiV i>ntly hRflvv; to make test administration a burden, the detailing of 
professional staff to test administration is an inconvenience that it would be 
desirable to avoid. -' -'vlT;/ 
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Closing Observation 

The Ottumwa experience indicated that area organization can sub- 
stantially strengthen the ability of the Employment Service to deliver effec- 
tive rural manpower services. Adoption of area organization, however, 
means change and change is often uncomfortable and frequently downright 
painful. 

Yet area organization can meet the challenge in rural America- the 
challenge?, to provide more sophisticated services to more people more eco- 
nomically v. The United States Employment Service and the affiliated state 
agencies,; Aran, therefore, ill-afford to allow the feeling of insecurity and 
the lack cf. comfort engendered by chang-e to stand in the way of fundamental 




The challenge in rural America must be met. 



DEVELOPING 
FOR A 



APPENDIX A 

A LABOR MARKET INFORMATION PROGRAM 
RURAL FUNCTIONAL ECONOMIC AREA 



BUILDING A COMPLETE MANPOWER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

A comprehensive manpower service system must draw on many sources of 
information. It must have specific, detailed knowledge of its own operations. It 
must know the people A is attempting to serve, the employers in its area and the 
social and economic environment in which the labor market is situated. The direct, 
individual knowledge of applicants, employers and the community must be supple- 
mented by composite data to show overall conditions. 

The regular monthly reports (ES 209, 212, etc.) tell only part of the story. 
They record total volumes of activity and traffic- -data useful for measuring pro- 
duction and work load as well as for providing some idea of labor demand and 
supply. But these reports are woefully inadequate for depicting services to appli- 
cants. Duplication and loose accounting renders these records of applicant flow 
an unreliable measure of labor supply, while general failings in standardization 
and reporting make job opening as well as applicant data a questionable basis for 
an analysis of labor market conditions. 

To fill these gaps, the Project developed a completely new approach to the 
collection and tabulation of E.S. operating data as well as an! expanded and refined 
employment/unemployment estimating program for rural areas. The methodology 
employed in the collection and tabulation of E. S. operating data in the Project is 
adaptable to regular, noa- experimental Employment Service operations. 

Essentially, this nev/ methodology is based on two main features: 

1. Relating services performed and results achieved directly with the 

applicant:* - • separate .totals • for' nuinbers of applications, _ 

numbers of referrals, numbers of placements, etc. 

2 . A complete accounting of all( in and out applicant (ES 511) flow so 

that, within any given time period, the number of new applications 
plus reactivations and transfers from separate active files will be 
equal to the inactivations plus remaining active file. 

The means for achieving these objectives are flexible. 



Master files of applications and orders were located at the Project office to 
assist in the several centralized services conducted there. Even without the extra 
machinery required for maintaining these files, however, a simplified record 
system could be set up either for a one-office or multi-office operation. The 
exact details of how a master-file or centralized statistical pick-up system would 
work will depend on the nature and objectives of a particular service plan. The 
simplest version would be based entirely on closed applications . Data could be 
picked up from these source records at either the local office or area level. While 
much of the information acquired in this manner would be old, it would still provide 
a clearer picture of what is actually happening for the applicant than the more cur- 
rent but unrelated statistics provided by standard procedures. 



Some modifications of established record keeping procedures may be neces- 
sary to provide more useful current data on intake . A record of reactivations, 
especially, is needed. It could probably be designed around a new form to be in- 
serted in the primary application to update applicant information every time re- 
activation occurred. 



The Project maintained several centralized records of its operations: 

1 . Application (ES 511) 

Duplicate copies of all primary active and inactive applications.. 

2. Job Orders (ES 514) 

Original copies of all orders. 

3. EDP data sheets 

Specified information obtained from the application or directly 
from the applicant were recorded on forms designed for key 
punching. 

These data sheets were the basis for two sets of records: 

4 and 5 below. - .V '-w. 

4. Manual Tabulations •* wy- 

5 . B.D.P. Tabulations and Manual Summaries 

6. E . S . Monthly Report s 

7 . Composite Tabulations of Data from E.S. Monthly Reports 
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All of these sources plus employment and unemployment estimates and social- 
economic da -a collected from external sources were utilized in the development 
of the Labor Market Information program. 

The Ottumwa Project found the B. E. S. unemployment estimating procedures 
could serve very well as the other part of the foundation for a comprehensive labor 
market information program covering its entire 12-county area. Although the full 
scope of such a program could not be developed because of more urgent needs for 
operating data, several stages were implemented or explored. An abbreviated 
description of the major problems encountered and results achieved are listed 
below. 



1. ADVANTAGE OVER ALTERNATIVE EMPLOYMENT SURVEY METHODS 

Some form of household survey would provide the most accurate, 
complete data. It would give the Employment Service and the public 
much needed information about characteristics and location of the em - 
ployed, unemployed and labor reserve. The costs, however, even for 
a sampling instead of a complete census-type survey, seemed prohibitive. 
This limitation would be greatly magnified if surveys were to be taken 
more than once each year. The results might be incompatible wich 
current state estimates based on establishment data, or B. L.S. - -Census 
Bureau. Standards for the current Population Survey. 

The Employment Security system was chosen because it avoids the 
above problems . Estimates could be prepared frequently at a minimum 
addition to fixed costs. Initial work with the various counties indicated 
there were significant differences between them. To measure la^or 
market differences, as well as to allow for lack of Project-resources 
needed to establish benchmarks immediately for all nine couples lack- 
ing current work force summaries, it was decided to prepare Separate 
estimates for each county rather than the entire Project area. 



2. ESTABLISHING BENCHWORK 



The implementation of this type of estimate depended on the ability 
of the ISES Research and Statistics Department to provide certain compo 
nent data both for beiichmarks and periodic estimates. Some concessions 
in completeness and accuracy had to be made to adjust work load require- 
ments to a level that could be handled by R & S and the Project. 

The following employment data obtained: 

A. U.I. covered employers 

a. Data is available from state unemployment insurance records 
(ES 202) for most firms with facilities located entirely with- 
in the survey county. (Sometimes, however, U.I. records 
erroneously include employment in several counties. It was 
necessary to review the 202 data to assure that it conformed 
as well as possible to county boundaries. ) 

B. Other Employers 

a. Complete list of all nonagricultural firms within ea- :ouni v 

developed from local office records, telephone books, IPER. 
(state retirement plan), U. I. covered employer lists, B.E.S, 
records, etc. 

b. Conducted special surveys to find employment in other firms, 
^spe. ially railroads, government agencies and nonprofit 
establishments not covered by U.I. 

c. Covered employers with employment in more than one county 
(not included in data from R & S) identified and added to covered 
employment list Covered employers cannot be detected by 
number of employees alone . 
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d. Remaining employment may be determined by one or a combi- 
nation of both of the following: 

(1) By survey (mail, telephone, door-to-door) even if not taken 
at the same time as other benchmark records, 

(2) Use of small firm data (presumed noh-covered) from 
BOAST records. 

Disadvantages 

(a) This source is outdated (used March 1962) for these 
benchmarks, 

(b) Industrial classifications may not be similar, 

(c) No way to tell whether covered employers are in- 
cluded, Employers may have four or more employ- 
ees in some report periods and still not be covered 
under Iowa Law. 

e. Agricultural employment estimated by R & S statewide trend 
adjusted to county level according to U.S. Census data, 

3. EMPLOYER CONTACT 

Several types of letters soliciting employer cooperation were tested. 
Mail surveys to establish benchmarks were attempted in three counties 
(Jerferson, Mahaska and Keokuk) consisting of an original and one follow- 
up i.etter. None of these surveys ’md anywhere near a complete yield. 

Tney were finished by telephone or personal visit. Benchmarks for Lucas 
and Wayne Counties were based on door-to-door census conducted by per- 
sonnel from the Project and the Centerville office manager as part of in- 
dustrial services or employer relations program. These produced the 
most satisfactory results except that there were some problems in obtain- 
ing the exact type of data needed (that is, primarily, nonagricultural, wage 
and salary, full-time or part -tune employees working only in the county 
designated). 



Periodic surveys of a representative sample of employers were made 
monthly with 652 and 1, 219 forms for Jefferson and Mahaska Counties by 
the Fairfield and Oskaloosa offices. Surveys of Keokuk, Wayne and Lucas 
Counties were made bi-monthly directly from the Project. The most effec- 
tive questionnaire fcr these direct surveys was the "shuttle'' type. Blanks 
for recent survey weeks were added to returned questionnaires and sent 
back to employers shortly after the end of the two month period. 



RESPONSE TO APRIL-MAY SURVEY 

Total No. Firms 





Surveyed 


Replies 


% 


Lucas County 


61 


50 


82 


Wayne County 


46 


38 


83 


Keokuk County 


56 


51 


91 



4. ESTIMATING TECHNIQUES 

Some adjustments had to be made to the Employment Serv ice estimating 
procedure for small areas to adjust to limitations in data and time availa- 
ble to both the Project and the state R & S Department. For example, the 
U.I. claims data used may have omitted seme residents of Project counties 
who filed claims outside this area. Basically, however, the estimating 
procedure was observed quite closely. The weakest areas were agricul- 
tural employment, entrants and re- entrants including some measure of 
persons leaving and returning to the military. The major market firms 
listed by the four local offices should have been reviewed more carefully 
with more additions made in industrial groups not adequately represented 
in the 652-- 1219 samplings. 
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UTILIZATION OF ACCUMULATED LABOR MARKET INFORMAT’ON 

A, Direct Ma 1 N ewe letter s 



Several styles of newsletters were devised. In general, the inten- 
tion was to provide as informative and easily understood communica- 
tion as possible. Variety m format was considered desirable and the 
occasional use of graphs was considered useful in presentation. 

The Froject information officer contributed to the development of 
some of these news ~'tters. He planned a special letterhead to help 
distinguish this area report from the separate mailings sent from the 
Ottumwa and Centerville offices. This letterhead, however, was not 
completed in time foi use. 

Selected data from Em ployment Service records were often in- 
cluded in these newsletters to represent labor demand and supply de- 
velopments. 

When estimates for eight counties became available, a composite 
total was featured facilitating comparisons between each county. This 
information was thought to be especially valuable, along with areawide 
applicant, job order data and state and national unemployment esti- 
mates, to help attract local attention to a community's employment 
circumstances. * 

Approximately 400 copies of these "Area Employment Develop- 
ments" newsletters were distributed each month, and additional copies 
were made available to the local offices and outstations. Most of the 
mailings were to cooperating employers and community organizations 
in Mahaska, Jefferson, Wayne, Lucas, and Keokuk counties. 

B. News Releases 

c^reral of the newspapers in the area, and the one T.V. station 
util, a Area Employment Developments." Special releases were 

prepared for Jefferson and Mahaska Counties to report estimates pre- 
pared for months when the "Developments" were not issued. 



C. Basis for Additional Studies 



The information acquired in the preparation of unemployment 
estimates may be profitably used as the basis for several other 
studies. In fact, other groupings of the work force besides che usual 
industrial categories offer much more potential for useful application. 



Labor market developments should be measured in terms of 
characteristics identified more directly with the people who make up 
a work force. The people and the agencies serving them will then be 
better able to relate overall conditions to their own special circum- 
stances. For example, a report on the number of machine tool oper- 
ators employed in the local area compared with last month, and the 
percentage increase in unemployed aged 45 or over would have special 
significance to persons in this occupational age bracket. Placement, 
training, public assistance and other programs could be more pre- 
cisely directed. 



The records developed in the preparation of benchmarks provide 
an excellent basis for additional studies. A beginning was made by 
the Project in exploring ways and means for utilizing it to acquire 
more det led information about the work force. With several refine- 
ments j ti. j survey methods involving a minimum of extra work, these 
new objectives could be incorporated as part of the unemployment esti- 
mating program. 



One approach to the development of a more productive data collec - 
tion system would be the division of benchm ark studies into industrial 
segments. Instead of revising benchmarks on a county wide basis -- 
one county at a time for each one in the area- -the division could be 
made according to industrial designation. Such a procedure, Gj. course, 
has its limitations. It would require a pretty accurate list of all firms 
in the multi-county area A continuous and complete labor market 
spidy system, -however , would need such listing or could produce it. 

wn-rV HnwiP.vpr the firms in similar 



ational data for such things as occupational composition, training 
needs, etc . For each industrial, group, ; surveys could be completed, 
benchmark sections adjusted, and- special labor market reports pre- 
pared before going on to the next groups. Benchmarks with this method 
for each. cohrityywould be undergoing.; continuing review- -industry groups 
by industry group . 
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A questionnaire and tabulation form were developed to initiate this 
procedure for the eight counties in the Project s survey area. A sur- 
vey of industries 50 and 59 was undertaken but not completed because 
of the termination of the Project's unemployment estimating program 
in May, 1968. 

The response to this mail survey was not, as expected, complete. 
It was designed only to reduce the work load. The follow-up by tele- 
phone or in person, however, is almost a necessity. In fact, some 
of the respondents should also be visited to assure complete presen- 
tation. The results of this more intense study will help surveyor and 
cooperating Employment Service staff gain a new perspective of the 
jobs in their area. This knowledge can be conveyed to tue public 
through a variety of informative materials; lists and descriptions of 
demand occupations, articles on particular local industries and their 
manpower needs, explanations of demand and supply conditions re- 
flected in employment and unemployment estimates and Employment 
Service records, etc. It will be possible to depict, in fairly accurate 
terms, the number of openings for particular occupations, special 
local requirements and conditions, probable future needs and trends, 
the significance of industry groups to an area, and their distribution 
throughout a multi- county area. 

An overall view of labor market conditions is vital. Every job 
seeker, employer and Employment Service employee knows some- 
thing about the local job market, but to what extent doe s his observa- 
tions reflect the total picture . An objective, comprehensive study of 
the labor market, including information derived from E.S; operating 
data, is needed. for use by the Employment Service as well as the 
general public . Project experience indicates data collected for un- 
employment estimates can be more meaningfully related to E. S. 
operating, data and more effectiv ely exploited to provide more, signif i 
■ cant information^ 
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SAMPLES OF MANPOWER INFORMATION PUBLICATIONS 
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Employment security Commission 

^Iovva State Employment Service 
^unemployment Fnsuramce Service 

South Iowa Manpower Center 

Twelve-County Area Employment Service Office 
P.O. Box 535 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 



Good Morning, 

Like most concerned citizens who have frequent contact with folks looking for work, 
you are undoubtedly interested in information about job opportunities available m 
south central Iowa* As a start toward closing this information gap, a copy of the 
first edition of the Area XV Job Opportunity Bulletin is enclosed. This bulletin 
lists current job openings for which area employers are actively seeking workers 
right now. For further information about these job openings, please contact the 
Iowa State Employment Service Area Office at the South Iowa Manpower Center in 
Ottumwa or your closest local Iowa ‘State Employment Service Office. 

The South Iowa Manpower Center is located at 116 1/2 South Market Street in 
Ottumwa. The telephone number is 682-8386. Iowa State Employment Service 
offices are located in Centerville, Fairfield, Oskaloosa, and Ottumwa. In addi- 
tion/ Employment Service staff may be contacted at the following locations on the 
days given: 



Albia 
Bloqrnf ield 
Chariton 
Corydon 
Keosauqua 

Knoxville 

Sigourney 

Washington 



Chamber of Commerce Office • 
Davis County Commimity Center . 
Lucas County Community Center 
Wayne County Community Center 
Van Buren County Community '/•'■' ‘ 
■'•.Center ■ '•;/ 

City Council Changer/’ /// 

Basement of the Post Office 
Wash^ton ;Cbuhty, Head; Start V 
y Center ’ r ' • . 



Tuesdays 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Mondays//. 

Thursdays 

Wednesdays 
Thursdays 
Mondays & 
Thursdays 



Future editions of the Area XV Job Opportunity Bulletin will be issued on the second 



and fourth 
of the bulletin ; 



Mondays* #£■ each "month.;-: If you would like ^receive a^ 

2 tin, plea se let me know. / ' 

‘ WiUi^; ^/:.ttood . ‘ 






Area^ ^ Nlhimger / 
WMH:ss 
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AREA XV JOB OPPORTUNITY BUUETIN 



Occ. Code 


Job Title 


Special Job Information 


029.281 


Laboratory Tester I 


Tests metals 


045. 108 


Counselor II 


Vocational Counseling 


078.381 


Medical Lab. Asst. 


Responsible for chemical tests 






& interpreting results. 


160.188 


Accoun r mt 


Audit books, prepare profit & 






loss statements, etc. 


160.188 


Cost Accountant 


Maintains cost data of plant 






operations. 


166,118 


Manager, Personnel 


Plans & carries out policies 






relating to personnel activities. 


186.288 


Loan Officer 


Will be trained in all phases of 






bank operation. 








187.118 . 


Recreation Supervisor 


Develop recreational program 




' -V ' l\v 


Works with schools, also child. 






& adults V 


201.368 


Secretary, ^ i ; 


Take dictation, compose lette 






filing and other "clerical duties 



Experience 



Open 


Pay 


& Education 


Counties 


2 


--- 


H.S., will train 


Washington 


1 


$650/mo. 

start 


Master’s degree, Voc. 
Guid. or 30 grad. hrs. 


Wapello 


1 


Open 

$500/mo. 

minimum 


ASCP or ANT reg, , 1 
year experience 


Appanoose 


1 


$400/mo . 
Up-DOQ 


College grad, or have 
completed business 
course. Experience pref. 


Wapello 


1 


$6000- 

7200/yr. 


College grad., experience 
preferred 


Monroe 


1 


$5000/yr. 
up DOQ 


College graduate, will 
train 


Appanoose 


1 


— - 


Prefer some college, 
will train 


Appanoose 


1 


$7000 

minimum 


College grad, preferred. 
P.E. major or exp. in 


Marion 






recreation activities. 




2 . 


$3200/yr. 

$355/mo. 


H.S. grad. , shorthand, 
typing, exp. desirable 


Jefferson 





AREA XV jUllETIN 



Occ. Code 


Job Title 


209.588 


Clerk, general 


210.388 


Bookkeeper 


219.388 


Clerk, Gen’l. Office 


223,387 


Stock Clerk 


249.268 


Survey Worker 


250.358 


Salesman, Ins. 


258.358 


Salesman, Adv, 


262.358 


Salesman, Grain 
& Feeds 


266.258 


Salesman, Chem. 
& Drugs 


266.358 


Salesperson, 
Cosmetics . 


277.358 


Salesman, Farm & 
Garden Supplies 







fecial Job 



Routine clerical \ 

assists teachers wi^ v 
students . 



<0? e ^ p ay 

j . $2qo/hm. 



Experience 
& Education 



H.S., capable of follow- 
ing instructions 



Counties 

Keokuk 



Complete bookkeep^\ 
Receive 4 type < h'' ' \ V/' 






H.S. grad., experience 
preferred 



Jefferson 

Marion 



Receive, cnecK ot 
items, take br/entc^/ \ 



Compile informati^ ^ 
incone families, 
educational level, ^ \ 



Sell insurance on. t, 



Sells advertising 
firms in local & ^ 



Direct farm sales 



Will be assigned % 
route. 



Sell & demonstrate 
May also sell son^ 



Sells fertilizer, eft 
etc, to farmers. 
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J 


53oP/mo. 

^tart 


H.S. gr?d., experience 
prefer red 


Wnpello 


X 


$l.60/hr- 


H.S. grad, or equivalent, 
experience preferred, 
will train 


Appanoose 


2 


$277 Ano- 

+ l0£ 


Will train, must have 
car & ?.a. driver’ s 
license 


Davis 


1 


— 


H.S. grad. & insurance 
sales, exp, pref. but 
will train 


Mahaska 


1 


$50M + 
connm. 


H.S. grad., sales exp. 


Mahaska 


X 


Cotrf* 


Prefer farm or sales 
background 


Marion 


■: x ■ 


$1.75/br. 

star* 


H.S. grad., will train 


Wapello 


\ 


$40/v/k. + 
bonus 


Retail exp. preferred, 
will train 


Wayne 


’* V 


$6500 /y*. 

v:. ; ; 


H.S. grad., recent sales 
exp. & farm background 


Keokuk 
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AREA XV JOB OPPORTUNITY 


BULLETIN 






Occ. Code 


Job Title 


Special Job Information 


Open 


Pay 


Experience 
8c Education 


Counties 


278.358 


Salesman, Household 


Sells large household appliances. 


1 


7 % Comm. 


H. S. equiv., will train 


Appanoose 


278.358 


Salesman, Household 
(appliance) 


Sells large & small appliances. 


1 


$350-400/ 

mo.+Comm. 


H.S. grad., experience 
preferred, will train 


Wapello 


289.358 


Salesman, General 


Sells tires & auto accessories. 


1 


$1. 60/hr. 
+ Comm. 


H.S. preferred, 
experience helpful 


Lucas 


289.458 


Salesman, General 


Sells various types of 
merchandise. 


4 


$1. 20/hr. 

- $550/mo. 


H.S. grad. (1 opening 
requires 2 yrs. college) 


Wapello 

Washington 

Appanoose 


290.468 


Groceryman, 

Journeyman 


Responsible for customer 
relations. Supervise check- 
out operations. 


1 


$1. 60/hr. 
up DOQ 


H.S. gxad. , ability to 
organize 


Wapello 


292.358 


Salesman-Driver 


Drive an established route. 


2 


$140/wk. 
$3 00 /mo. 


H.S. & sales experience 
preferred 


Wapello 


299.381 


Carpet- Layer 


Lays carpet, tile Sl linoleum in 
private & commercial estibllsh- 
ments. 


•1 


SI. 50/hr. 
DOA 


Able to lift. Experience 
pref., but will train. 


Appanoose 


302.887 


Laundry Woman 


Sorts & prepares clothing for 
automatic washer 


• : 1 ;• 


$1 . 15/hr. 


Able to lift. Literate. 
Will train. 


Jefferson 


309.878 


Companion 


Live in with elderly lady. 
Light housework. . - 


. i. 


•*' 


Lady over 18 


Muscatine 


311.878 


Waitress 


Serves food & beverages to 

patrons. 


li 


50£-$1.25/ 
Z ... • tor'. /vV 


Experience preferred, 
will train, literate. 


Appanoose 
Davis 
Marion v , 
Jefferson 


312.878 


: Bartender : 


Mix & serve alcoholic beverages, 
maintain order/ 


V-'VT' 


$l6b/mo. 

■vv/doa; £:!; 


Literate, will train. 


Appanoose 
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Job Title 


313.38* 


Cook 




Cook, short order 


3l5-38* 


Cook 


3l0.88? 


Dishwater, Machine 


332 . 27 * 


Cosmetologist 


355.87 s 


ttase^Aide 


372.85 s 


Watchman I 


406.85 7 


Mursexy Worker 


407.854 


Grounds Keeper 


421.85 s 


Farm Hand, Gen'l. 


, 509,855 


Scrap Handier 







AREA XV JOB OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 

Open Pay 



Special Job Information 
Prepare meals. 



Experience 
& Education 



Counties 



Prepares meals for nursing home. 2 



Washes dishes by hand and 
machine. 



o . 
ERIC 



Duties normally performed 
by cosmetologist. 



General care for patients. 



Patrol premises, perform 
guard duties. 



Potting & caring for plants , 



Maintains grounds of college. 
Uses power mower. 



General farm work as assigned. 



Tends baling machine for metal. 



$1. 00- 
1.30/hr. 


Knowledge of cooking 


Monroe 

Davis 

Mahaska 


90£-$l. 10/ 
hr. 


Experience preferred, 
but will train 


Davis 


— 




Lucas 


80^/hr. 




Davis 


50% Comm. 


State license 


Monroe 


$1. 15- 
1.30/hr. 

$1. 35- 
1.47/hr. 


Will train 
Experienced 


Washington 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Jefferson 

Van Suren 

Lucas 

Wapello 


$1. 70- 
2.00/hr. 


Able to lift. Maturity 
of judgment 


Washington 

Jefferson 


$1. 75/hr. 


H.S. preferred 


Jeffexwrt 


$2. 25/hr. 


Experienced 


Jefferson 


$250-340/ 

... mo.+Extras 


Should have recent farm 
experience 

y ’• :o v 


Van Buren 
Keokuk 
Appanoose 
Washington 


TBD 


Able to lift 


Jefferson 
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AREA XV JC3 OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 



Experience 



Occ. Code 


Job Title 


Special Job Information 


Open 


Pay 


& Education 


Counties 


s 


512.782 


Furnace Operator, 
Helper 


Trainee for duties of arc 
furnace, 


2 


Conf. 




Washington 


j 


512.782 


Furnace Operator 


Controls electric arc furnace. 


2 


Conf. 


Able to lift. 


Washington 




518.782 


Machine Molder, 
Squeeze 


Operates molding machines. 


1 


$2. 50/hr .+ 
incentive 


Experienced 


Davis 




519.887 


Foundry Worker 
General 


General foundry work as 
directed. 


2 


$1.80- 

2.23/hx. 


Literate, will train 


Davis 

Mahaska 


1 

i 


600.280 


Machinist 


Uses drill press, lathe & 
other shop tools 


1 


$1.82- 
3.36 DOQ 


Experience helpful, 
will train 


Henry 




609.130 


Machine Shop 
Foreman, Production 


Co-ordinates activities of 

workers s 


1 


Open 


Must have machine-shop 
background & supervisory 
experience 


Washington 


j 


609.884 


Laborer, General 


Various duties in machine shop. 


2 


$1. 60/hr. 


Dependable 


Appanoose 


{ 


619.885 


Machine Operator H 


Train as machine operator and 
assemblers. 


2 


$1. 75- 
1.90/hr. 


Will train, mechanical 
aptitude 


Mahaska 


! 


620.281 


Auto Mechanic 


Do complete engine & trans- 
mission work on foreign & 
domestic cars. 


1 


$2. 25/hr. 


Prefer experience but 
will train 


Wapello 




638.281 


Maintenance 


Heavy equipment installation 


1 


Conf. 


Previous industry maint. 


Washington 




Mechanic II 


. , & repair' ■. .y tl : ; : V ' ’ ' ' ; 






Own hand tools 




J 


706,887 


Assembler, Production 


General assembly line work. 


4 


$1. 75- 
1.98/hr. 


Literate, will train 


Mahaska 

Marion 




720.281 


T.V. Service & 
Repairman 


1J ; . ; y V - . fj: • ' \ ‘ 

Repairs & adjusts radios and 

.. T.v* s.; Ky;-:' 


1 


Labor + 

% of parts 


Experience or vocational 
training : • 


Monroe 


j 


1 i .,^v^ 




y. •; yyyy yyyy •■■■ •. ; y yy 
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AREA XV JOB OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 






Occ. Code 


Job Title 


Special Job Information 


Open 


Pay 


Experience 
& Education 


Counties 


781.884 


Cutter Machine 1 


Cuts garmets with machine. 


1 


$1. 50/hr. 


H.S. or equivalent, will 
train 


Lucas 


787.782 


Sewing Machine 
Operator 


Operates commercial sewing 
machine. 


4 


$1. 40- 
1.60/hr. 


Literate, will train 


Lucas 

Mahaska 


806.381 


New car get ready 
man 


Services & adjusts new auto- 
mobiles. 


1 


$70/wk. 


Will train 


Appanoose 


807,381 


Auto -body Repairman 


Complete body & fender work. 


1 


DOQ 


Training or experience in 
auto -body work 


Keokuk 


810.884 


Welder, Arc 


Welding, may do some repair. 


3 


$1.85- 
2.00 DOQ 


Experienced 


Mahaska 


819.887 


Welder, Helper 


Helps welders as needed. 


1 


$1. 50/hr. 


Dependable 


Davis 


827.281 


Electrical Appliance 
Serviceman 


Will repair refrigerators, 
washers, and dryers 


1 


TBA-DOQ 


Frefer experience 


Wapello 


828.281 


Electronic, tech 
numerical control 
systems maint. 


Will repair electronic 
numerical controls of 
machine tools. 


2 


Open 


Voc. 2 yr. electronics 
course or better. 
Experience preferred 


Washington 


862.884 


Plumber, Helper 


Assists plumbers in 
installations. 


2 


$1. 60/hr. 


Prefers plumbing back- u 
ground. Will train 


Keokuk 

Davis 


869.884 


Construction 
Worker I 


General labor as assigned in 
construction of sewer line . 


2 


$2. 25/hr. 


Experience preferred, 
will train 


Lucas 


905.883 


Truck Driver, 
Heavy 


Drive heavy truck delivering 
products. 


2 


$1. 60/hr;, 
$100/wk.V. 


H.S. preferred, •«; 

experienced 


Keokuk 

Jefferson 
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SOUTHEAST IOWA 
JANUARY - FEBRUARY 1968 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE JUMPS TO 4.6 PER CENT 

The seasonal upturn in unemployment for this eight county, Southeast Iowa area amounted to an esti- 
mated 790 more jobless than in December. No nagri cultural wage and salary employment increased, 
particularly in the manufacturing sector, due primarily to settlement of labor- management disputes 
that idled over 1, 240 during the previous month, The overall drop in the area’s work force, shown 
on the attached table, can be attributed primarily to withdrawal from die labor market of seasonal 
workers in agriculture and retail trade, 

The Fairfield area retained its exceptionally low unemployment rate, while Centerville and Albia 
experienced sharp increases from the four per cent levels of December. 

CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL JOB SEEKERS MORE PLENTIFUL 

The supply of applicants on file at State Employment Service offices in this Southeast Iowa area 
showed little overall change, despite the receipt or about 850 applications for full time work at our 
12 offices and outstations. The ; occupational composition of the active applicant file at the end of 
Februafy showed some sigi^icaj^ comparabte tbtals a month earlier. Most 

noticeable was the net gain of 42 applicants classed as secrecies,; stenographers, typists,. book- 
keepers and general office cLerks. This increase helped boost the total number of clerical job seek- 
ers 13 per cent. The 34 per cent gain in professiorial,? technical, and manager i^l occupations de- 
veloped from numerous small increases in such occupations as: engineer, surveyor, dental assistant, 
• welfare' worker, ietc . 






Strike . settlements,: 



rry,:: there ;W^s an infkixof ;ab6iK^90 p^spns; in these two 

- el^Strical ^u^electM 



; Rories mo stf wbnrk er s , me c hanic s , ele cix ica 1 and e 1 

assemblers and sewing machine operators. 

The number of welders declined from 51 to 39, while the supply of construction laborers increased 
'froiii 86 to lOCK; -^The'-iHi^ers^bf job seekers in most other structural occupations changed very little. 

v "" -More detailed summaries of employment in the,eight labor market areas reported on the attached 
table may be obtained without charge from any of the State Employment Service offices at Ottumwa, 
Centerville, Oskaloosa, or Fairfield;- or out stations in Albia, Bloomfield, Chariton, Cordon, 



Keosauqua, Knoxville; ^Sig^rii^ ^ v; 

Towa Employ rue ot Secuxit 

f Release-, Date: March 5*1968 >■ - Iowa State Employment S(_ T : • • • . .. 

r > j l § 12-County Area Office 

1 ^ - 11 | , il 6 1/2 S. Market^ Street, Ottumwa, Iowa 



